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Jack Benny: Fifteen Years a Fall Guy 
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Perfect Threesome 


Tee off to a perfect round of Highballs made with 
the finest-tasting Three Feathers in 64 years! 


Smoother, lighter, richer than ever—this magnificent 


whiskey gives any drink a par score for enjoyment. 


THREE FEATHERS 


Hasewe 
First Among Fine Whiskies 
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] EXPERTS ON EXPORTS. “New York Central’s 
@ traffic expert said... ‘We've got the foreign trade 
know-how...see for yourself!’ And I certainly saw. First 
he showed me how to route my overseas’ shipment from 
St. Louis to Stockholm ...saving days and dollars 
on the way!” 





3 DIRECT TO KEY PORTS. “I watched New York Cen- 
@ tral’s fast, frequent, dependable freight service in 
action...over an 11,000-mile rail network...serving great 
modern ports that handle 80% of Atlantic Coast foreign 
trade. From here in, Central can oversee my overseas trade. 
And that’s one more reason I’m glad my plant has a 


yp? 


‘Central’ location! 





HELPING SHIPPERS AND PLANT PLANNERS 


Call on New York Central for expert help in handling 
your domestic or foreign shipments, or locating a plant 
site with the special advantages you need. Contact the 
nearest representative of New York Central’s Industrial 
Department or your local Freight Agent...or write 
Freight Traffic Department, New York Central System, 
466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 













sv, Louis r ‘ 


2 SEAGOING RAIL SERVICE. “I went down to the sea in 
@ a New York Central tug... part of the world’s 
largest railroad harbor fleet. Central is well-equipped for 
foreign trade with multiple-track, deep-water docks... 


giant cargo cranes...and grain elevators...backed up 
by efficient, modern yards.” 
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You'll find NEW business faster, 
when your plant’s in a “CENTRAL” location 


NCENTRATED in New York Central’s territory 
is 52% of U. S. buying power. 


etectric power at low cost and pure water for 
industrial uses are plentiful here. 


INEW specialized cars are adding to New York 
Central’s 158,000 freight car fleet. 


TRAVELING personnel benefits from the all-weather 
service of Central’s Great Steel Fleet. 


7 . 
RAt service via Central reaches ports handling 
80% of Atlantic coast foreign trade. 


APFEA produces 75% of U.S. bituminous coal and 
steel, plus many other materials and supplies. 


pAsor supply includes nearly two-thirds of 
America’s highly skilled factory workers. 
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The Water Level Route 
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Delivery 


NOw 
current 


Automatic feed, 
hand-operated 
Mimeograph 
brand 


duplicators 








MODEL 91 








Yes, you can get a Mimeograph 
brand duplicator. 


Yes, you can get prompt deliv- 
ery (usually less than a week from 
the time you place your order). 


Yes, you can have your choice 
of models. Both Model 90 and 
Model 91, shown here, are now 
available for current delivery. 


Put them to work. They’re 
ready, willing and able—to turn 
out those clear, crisp copies, by 
tens or thousands, in color or in 
black-and-white. High quality— 
to reflect the quality standards of 
your company and its executives. 
Low cost, too—an important fac- 
tor to the man who pays the bills. 


Just call the distributor nearest 
you, or write us. A. B. Dick Com- 
pany, 720 West Jackson Boule- 
vard,Chicago 6. The Mimeograph 
Company, Ltd., ‘Toronto. 





MODEL 90—champion of the 

“short run” for copies of the highest qual- 
ity at the lowest cost consistent with qual- 
ity. Simple and easy to use. Popular price. 


MODEL 91—versatile, all-purpose mas- 
ter of duplication to solve those troublesome 
paper work problems quickly, easily, eco- 
nomically. Medium price. 


COPYRIGHT 1947, A. B. DICK COMPANY 





The Mimeograph 
brand duplicator 
is made by 
A. B. Dick Company 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark 
of A. B. Dick , Chicago, 
registered in the U. $. Patent Office. 














NEWSWEEK 
LETTERS 
Brain Power 

To this interested observer, it would seem 
that the picture-story told in the cover photo 
(Newsweek, March 17) is of the greatest 
moment at this time. 

Miss Ungemack and her portrayer have 
done more ~-to right an undeniable injustice 
than all the inexcusable “Buffalo strikes” 
could ever do. 

The picture forces us to realize that while 


a dock walloper, with all his brains in his 
arms and shoulders, demands and gets $15 














Newsweek—O. C. Sweet 
Teachers: Knowledge on a budget 


a day, gentle and understanding young 
women like the teacher in the picture must 
live on a fifth as much—as thousands otf 
them the country over do. 

The happy, eager expression on the face 
of the little girl with the right answer is a 
sermon in itself. 


CLINTON B. ALVEs 
New York City 


@ Publicity about teachers’ salaries has 
raised a question in my mind. What is the 
average salary of the nonteaching college 
graduate? And how does the NEA recom- 
mendation of $2,400 minimum increasing 
to $5,000 in ten years compare with the 
average salaries in those professions which 
require additional training after college? 

A college diploma plus ten years doesn’t 
necessarily add up to $5,000 a year. 


Mary B. GraBMAN 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


An exact answer to Miss Grabman’s ques- 
tion is not available. In 1940 the Census 
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NEWSWEEK, March 31, 1947, Volume XXIX, No. 
13, NEWSWEEK is published by WEEKLY PUBLI- 
CATIONS, INC., 350 Dennison Ave., Dayton 1, 
Ohio. printed in U.S.A. Entered as second class 
matter February 13, 1933, at Postoffice of Dayton, 
Ohio, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Address all 
correspondence regarding subscriptions to Circula- 
tion Department, NEWSWEEK Building, Broadway 
and 42nd Street, New York 18, New York. Changes 
of Address: Send both old and new addresses, and 
allow four weeks for change to become effective. 
Subscription Prices: U. S. and Hawaiian Editions: 
$6.50 one year, $10.00 two years, $13.00 three years. 


Foreign postage $2.00 a-Year. Special rate for mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces on active duty $4.50 a 
year. 






































“We have found the Institutional Field exceptionally interesting. Our 
study of this broad field has disclosed to us a market of virtually un- 
limited scope and possibilities . . . a market in which the pent-up 





demand for new and replacement materials and equipment has 
reached tremendous proportions. 


“As space buyer, my first and foremost interests are those of our 
clients. | consider it one of my prime functions, for example, to study 
and to analyze various markets from the standpoint of how well and 
effectively these markets can serve our clients’ purposes. 





“Close examination discloses that the immediate requirements of 
hospitals, hotels, schools, restaurants, clubs and the many other types 
of institutions which make up this field include every conceivable 









THESE ARE 


Yi stitutions 


Hotels ® Schools 
Restaurants @ . Colleges Clubs 
Hospitals @ YMCAs, YWCAs 

Railroad Systems @ Government Agencies 
Air Lines @ Industrial Cafeterias 


Office Buildings 


Jobbers, Dealers 
Other Public and 
Private Institutions 


Pictured at left is Mrs. Vera Muenzer, Space Buyer of Anderson, 
Davis & Platte, Inc., New York Advertising Agency whose com- 
ments on the Institutional Market appear below. 


VERTISING A GENCY 


Recommends a Careful 
Consideration of 


product necessary to the maintenance of large scale feeding and 
housing facilities. Exclusive of food products, it is our understanding 
that expenditures for replacements, remodeling and refurnishing in the 
institutional field will exceed ten billion dollars. In our opinion, 
this fact alone merits the careful consideration of every space buyer 
with accounts whose products have an application to this field.” 

The foregoing analysis of the institutional market is by Mrs. Vera 
Muenzer, Space Buyer of Anderson, Davis & Platte, Inc. For further 
information consult your advertising agency or write to INSTITU- 
TIONS Magazine, the only publication which reaches all segments of 
the Institutional Field . . . the one media which offers the most prac- 
tical, most effective and most economical means of tapping this 10 
Billion Dollar Market. 





Each month INSTITUTIONS Magazine reaches the buying and specifying factors in 


the foregoing institutions which make up the institutional field. 


CONSULT 
YOUR Aoverrisine yA GENCY 


or write 


INSTITUTIONS MAGAZINE ano INSTITUTIONS CATALOG DIRECTORY 


1900 PRAIRIE AVENUE, 





CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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LETTERS 


Bureau collected information on salaries by 
industries, but it has not been possible to 
compute an average salary as such. A com- 
parison might be made with the earnings of 
doctors and lawyers. The average annual net 
income of lawyers in private practice in 194] 
was $4.794, while in the same year the av- 
erage salary of teachers was $1,470. In 1943 
the average. earnings of physicians was 
$8,220; teachers, $1,599. By 1946 the teach- 
ers average salary had risen to approximately 
$2,000. 

The National Education Association, which, 
says that the teaching profession is the only 
group which regularly collects and publishes 
salary information, has been trying for some 
time to assemble data on industrial salaries, 
but claims that the information is not yet 
available on a nationwide scale. 


Skating Stockings 


In the March 10 issue of your magazine 
some well-meaning reader asked: “Why do 
girl skaters wear almost nothing below the 
waist?” Your answer was partly right . . . But 
I’m sorry to say that the majority of girl 
skaters do have more below the waist than 


National Film Board 
Barbara Ann Scott dressed for ice 


can be seen by most people. We wear long 
tights which are made of cotton and wool 
and much resemble long stockings. They 
have no feet but go up to the waist. Besides 
giving free movement they keep the muscles 
warm and the muscles do not tighten up. 
Also they do not show so many bumps in a 
girl's leg. 
JANET CROCKER 
Spokane, Wash. 
Actions Speak Louder 

The business recession we are undergoing 
is like the weather. Everybody talks about 
it but does nothing. I believe that something 
can be done. 

One of the reasons for the slump at this 
time is the fact that a great deal of inferior 
merchandise was made during and immedi- 
ately following the war. Because of the re- 
sistance of the consumer to this merchandise, 


-a good quantity of it remains unsold on the 


shelves and in the stockrooms of the re- 
tailers and manufacturers. 
What happens? The consumer will not 
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“I Know Ford + heen soe 
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that 78.4% of ‘ hn J. Durken 
a 1936 Mosel Ford Treks io Gk Open ot ou 
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Only Ford Gives You All These Long-Life Features! 


The power you prefer—the rugged V-8 or the brilliant SIX—axle shafts 
free of weight-load, %4-floating in light duty units, full-floating in 
all others—extra-strength doubled siderail frames for heavy duty— 
full pressure oiling system—big, self-centering hydraulic brakes with 
non-warping, score-resistant cast drum surfaces . . . more than fifty 
such evidences of endurance engineering to make your Ford Truck 


Last Longer. Be sure your order is in! See your Ford Dealer now! 


MORE FORD TRUCKS IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 
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@ From the day of the horseless carriage, 
Borg-Warner has been working hand in 
hand with the automotive industry. At 
present there is hardly a make of car on 
the streets which does not contain one or 
more operating parts made by B-W. And 
that means essential parts—which provide 
the cooling, timing, carburetion and 
power transmission. 

Always B-W has had one objective: 
‘design it better—make it better”. Many 
a development which contributes to the 
efficiency and low cost of motoring today 
carries the imprint of B-W ingenuity. 

Right now the engineering skills and 
large-scale production facilities of B-W 
are devoted to bringing about even 
greater advances ... to give to every 
motorist new comfort, economy and per- 
formance in the years ahead. 


‘ 


185 PRODUCTS IN ALL ARE MADE BY BORG-WARNER 
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buy the inferior stuff. The retailer will not 
order additional goods until stocks on hand 
are disposed of. The manufacturer will not 


produce new items until he has cleared his 
racks, Thus we have a stalemate. No one 
wants to take a loss, and everyone loses, 


I think it would be a strategic move on 
the part of American businessmen to send 
this merchandise to foreign lands where all 
types of goods are urgently needed, ship- 
ping it at cost, below cost, or even donating 
it. 

Business would benefit by this action. It 
would remove existing stocks from the 
shelves of retailer and manufacturer and 
break the stalemate. The manufacturer 
would then make quality items, the stores 
buy and stock the new items, and the con- 
sumers flock to purchase the desired mer- 
chandise. It would help the foreign na- 
tions, who would be extremely grateful to 


receive American goods‘ at a price within 
their means. 


H. WatTER GILBERT 
President 
Cutting Room Appliances Corp. 
New York City 
Star Light, Star Bright 
Your article on atoms and_ Einstein 
(Newsweek, March 10) was good reading 
but has left an unanswered question. In the 
1919 test by starlight of gravitation on light, 
was the refraction—and possibly mirage—of 


Real position of star 


/ Apparent 
i position 
of star 
ie,’ R ; f 
p. Rays o 
starlight 
bent near 
the sun 
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Newsweek D agram by James Cutter 


Stars: Einstein called the move 


the sun’s gaseous envelope taken into con- 
sideration? 

It seems that these factors in combination 
with gravitation may have caused the ap- 
parent displacement and to proportion the 
elftect among the possible causes may be 
troublesome. 


Grorce W. BECKMAN 
Houlton, Maine 


The very same question was brought up 
by at least one professor of astrophysics at 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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Sours. 
YORK-HEAT 


AMERICA'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF OIL-FIRED EQUIPMENT 


IN CANADA—SHIPLEY CO., LTD., TORONTO 


















ive April Country Gentleman launches an exciting 
series of stories that rural America will take to its heart. 
Stories of families as warmly human as only real-life 
stories can be. 

Through this series our readers will share with one 
another the trials and triumphs of life on the land. They 
will see themselves—as they are, or want to be. 

And through the series they will see something else: 
That the end product of farming is something more than 
efficient production. It’s better living. A richer life. 

The families in this series are extraordinary only to 


Pe ee S ait Sek a 
4 MRS. SAWYERS stresses careful meal- 
planning for family health. A good home- 
maker, she’s also active in church and com- 
munity work. Regularly entertains her club. 


- 


10. NO WOOD BOX or coal hod here. 





5. SCOTT, JR., 18, is ag.-eng. student at 
Missouri U. A whiz with machinery, he holds 
a State farm-shop award. Last summer he 
made $60 a day with his dad’s combine. 








the extent that they typify those qualities of people 


\ close to the soil . . . ingenuity, industry, faith, and a 


close-knit family life. 

This first unposed portrait is that of the Sawyers, a 
Country Gentleman family on R.F.D. #2, Maryville, 
Mo. Burned out in 1938, they lost almost everything. 
Yet today they are leaders in their community, have 
built a life that will inspire many another family. 

To see what is in the hearts and minds of the people 
of rural America, begin with this story of the Sawyers 
from Country Gentleman for April. 
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6. CAROLYN, 15, attractive, bright. 
ted close to $500 last year on her 4-H } 


ects. Has college on her mind, wants to earn 
most of her own way. 
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The Sawyers’ kitchen is as modern .as you'll 

me A ~ : 
see. Carolyn loves this efficient ‘ workshop, - 
wins County Fair prizes in baking, canning. 


11. “EVENING,” says Mrs. Sawyers, “is the 
best time of day.” A fine pianist, she enjoys 
these impromptu musicales with the children, 
topped off, maybe, with a family “sing.” 


12. EVENING’S ALSO a good time for reau 
ing, studying and planning for the futur 
The Sawyers’ living room is a mighty coz 
family gathering place when day is done. 












"da New Series of Living Portraits = 
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1. WHEN THE SAWYERS were burned 2. SCOTT, SR., grossed $20,000 off his 300) 3. “IF YOU CAN’T fatten a hog to 250 Ibs. 
out, this house was bought in town for $600, — acres last year. Finds time to serve on his in six months,” says Mr. Sawyers, “there’s 
dismantled, moved to the farm, reassembled — church board, Farm Bureau, Aberdeen-Angus — something wrong.” Chester Whites, scientifi- 
with help of neighbors. Total cost, $1550! association... and to play with the kids. cally raised, are the basis of his hog profits. 
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7,JIMMY’S 12, and can already handle a 8. BABY JANET is 15 months old. You 9.THE SAWYERS set a_ good table. 
tractor. Under his dad’s coaching he’s done can be pretty sure she won't be spoiled. “You have to eat good to farm good,” says 
well with his 4-H livestock projects, has put) But—at the Sawyers’ the children are the Grandpa. Mealtime is when the family “talk 
the profits in his own bank account. center around which the family life revolves. it out,” weave their life and work together. 








turn to Country Gentleman 
nn for Better Farming, 
7 Better Living 
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OPERATING BURDENS ‘for betting 


and hose, as industry hits its stride on new levels of pro- 
duction, make the installation of top quality mechanical 
rubber goods more imperative than ever. Under sustain- 
ed or heavy service demands, belting and hose of inade- 
quate strength or with lack of resistance to specific forms 
of abuse lead promptly to maintenance and performance 
difficulties. Here is the reason more and more users to- 
day are turning to Republic Industrial Rubber Products. 
Republic’s reputation as builder of highest quality belting 
and hose has been strengthened, year after year, by con- 
sistent records of increased serviceability. See your Re- 
public Distributor. 


MORE SERVICE FROM RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 


Diviston 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


YOUNGSTOWN 1 


REPUBLIC INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
YOUNGSTOWN. O 
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(Continued from Page 7) 

meetings of the Royal Astronomical Society 
in 1919 and 1920, but calculations that have 
been generally accepted by scientists show 
that the outer gaseous envelope of the sun is 
much too thin to accomplish the observed 
bending of starlight in the region of the 
sun. The effect therefore has been accepted 
as one of the proofs of the relativity theory 
of gravitation. 


ows 


Palette Pests 
These many weeks 
I have kept a civil 
tongue in my head 
in regard to current 
art. But not today. I 
have before me Ger- 
rard Dillon’s “Turn 
Your Money” 
( NEwswEEK, March 
17, Art). Really it’s 
distressing to think 
a mature adult 
would be able to 
put -over such ex- 
treme immaturity as 
this canvas shows. 
It is neither realistic 
Infantile? nor surrealistic—it is 
merely infantile. If 

this is art give me bread and butter. 


Mrs. A. C. HERZBERGER 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 





@ It is indeed full time to revolt against the 
nauseating trash that is being promoted 
under the name of modern art. From 
Picasso down, the stuff is charlatanry, or the 
product of minds suffering from infantilism 
or lunacy. 

If you actually believe that it deserves 
respectful attention in your art department, 
then I suggest that you round out the atti- 
tude by instructing your literary critics to 
feature examples of the scribbling done in 
mental hospitals. 


W. ADOLPHE ROBERTS 

New Orleans, La. 

Zionist or Jew? 

We are fully aware of the trials and tribu- 
lations of a newspaper headline writer's 
existence. We know that short words are-the 
words in his vocabulary, and he has a 
constant search for brevity. 

The inflexibilities of type may often 
tempt a headline writer into the use of “Jew” 
or “Jewry” when the story talks of “Zionist” 

r “Zionism.” But the words are not syno- 
nyms. Zionists constitute a national political 
group seeking to establish a state of their 
own. There are many Jews, who worship in 
synagogues and hold the religious tenets of 
Israel, who are not Zionists. For example, our 
own organization—the American Council for 
Judaism, whose head is Lessing J. Rosenwald 
—constantly points out that Jews are mem- 
bers of a universal religion who are citizens 
of many countries and share no common 
national loyalty. The common bend of Jewry 
is religion, and not allegiance to or belief 
in a Jewish nation. 


ELMER BERGER 
Executive Director 


The American Council for Judaism, Inc. 
New York City 
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A fine car made finer 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR 
on the air twice weekly 


Long... low... beautiful—with quality and performance features which 
are usually expected only in the most expensive cars, the new Pontiac for 
1947 is a fine car made finer. 


Its rich heritage, its reputation for quality, its traditional value are fully 
upheld in the new and latest version of Pontiac. For the 1947 Pontiac is 


finer in appearance, finer in performance, finer in quality and value than those 
former cars which established its priceless reputation. 


We are proud to present the new 1947 Pontiac—a fine car made finer. 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION of GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 











The Policy Back of the Policy—Our way of doing business 
that makes your interests our first consideration 


ITH plenty of protection so that nobody worries 
about scattered cereal, Johnnie can do a bang-up 
job of his meal in record time. 

In your organization, greater protection against acci- 
dents will mean a better job, too—higher production at 
lower cost. When Hardware Mutuals Safety Engineering 
Service goes to work for you as part of your 
workmen’s compensation and liability insur- 
ance you get a plus safety service that fits your 
individual needs with scientific thoroughness 
—a complete program designed especially for 
you, with improved accident prevention meas- 
ures, practical inspection suggestions, and ex- 


pert foreman and employe safety training. 
Specialized Safety Service is but one benefit 
of the policy back of the policy. Our prompt, fair 
claim settlements foster employe goodwill. As 
for economy —consider the fact that sound 


management plus careful risk selection have enabled 
Hardware Mutuals to return over $100,000,000.00 in 
dividend savings to policyholders since organization. 

Investigate all types of Hardware Mutuals insurance... 
Licensed in every state, offices coast to coast. Send for 
our free booklet, ‘Industrial Safety Procedure.” 


Automobile, Workmen's Compensation and other forms of 


non- assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance 


Hardware Mutuals 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Office. Owatonna. Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow s 


—w~ 


Capital Straws 





A 1 Italian financial mission is ex- 
pec.ed in Washington shortly. ‘ihe oiiicial 
object is to “settle outstanding financial 
problems,” but don’t be surprised if Italy 
asks and gets additional U. S. credits “to 
contain Communism” . . . It may be de- 
nied but GOP Congressional -leaders are 
secretly sounding out AFL officials on 
what labor curbs would be “least offen- 
sive” to them. Many Republican mem- 
bers make the point that they were op- 
posed by the CIO but supported by the 
AFL and therefore they don’t want to of- 
fend the AFL unduly . . . The worsening 
of Russian relations has tripled the work 
of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. Scores of complaints are 
pouring in to the committee and its funds 


may be doubled before long. 


Delay in Military Cuts 


House subcommittees are holding up 


the completed naval appropriations bill 
and will delay the War Department meas- 
ure pending outcome of the Moscow con- 
ference and a general clarification of the 
international situation. Both budgets orig- 
inally were scheduled to receive sizable 
cuts. The Republican leadership doesn’t 
want to put the party in the position of 
voting for economy in national defense 
items only to have to backtrack or possi- 
bly be charged with injecting an adverse 
psychological factor into the current deli- 
cate diplomatic negotiations. 


Bonus Pressure 

There’s growing pressure in Washing- 
ton for a Federal bonus for veterans. 
Argument for the pressure drive is the 
fact that less than 50% of Second World 
War vets have applied for benefits under 
the GI Bill of Rights. The other 50%, 
some vet groups reason, should be reim- 
bursed through a Federal bonus. 


Flying Submarine 

The Navy is developing a new fighter 
plane that can land on the ground or on 
water, submerge for long periods to 
escape pursuit or radar detection, and 
afterward take off to complete its mission. 
The plane will probably be jet-propelled 
with air vents automatically closing when 
it submerges and with a stout framework 


(No part of this or the next page 


to withstand water pressure. It will be 
outfitted with a special power unit for 
underwater propulsion like a submarine. 


National Notes 

The Republican House leadership gave 
Chairman Knutson of the Ways and 
Means Committee a sharp dressing-down 
tor his embarrassing insistence upon an 
across-the-board tax cut. They told him 
he had put them in a political spot and 
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Truman’s Campaign Plans 


There’s no longer any doubt that 
President Truman will go all out 
tor the 1948 nomination. 

Convinced that he now has a 
good chance of winning, the Presi- 
dent is quietly preparing to take a 
strong personal hand in a forthcom- 
ing drive to reconstruct the badly 
battered Democra‘‘e party machine. 
The tip-off will cme next month 
when he’s scheduled to sit down 
with the first of a series of delega- 
tions of regional party leaders, The 
politicians will journey to Washing- 
ton as one-day guests of the Na- 


tional Committee for a frank White 


House discussion of patronage and 
organizational problems. 

The plan being drawn by Gale 
Sullivan, new Democratic executive 
director, calls for decentralization 
of the party and its reconstruction 
on a foundation of close precinct or- 
ganization. Democratic patronage 
henceforth will be cleared through 
the local organizations as well as 
the National Committee. No longer 
will job hunters be able to short- 
circuit their local leaders by using 
top Washington connections, com- 
mon practice during the Roosevelt 
Administration. Special attention is 
being given to organizations in the 
key states of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Ohio. 

There’s also significance behind 
recent announcements of Truman’s 
travel commitments to various parts 
of the nation. Latest project is an 
unannounced plan for a tour of 
Midwest and Pacific Coast states 
next fall, Democratic advisers are 
convinced that Truman’s homely 
personality gets across much bet- 
ter in personal appearances than 
over the radio and that such a cam- 
paign build-up necessarily must be 


started early. 











insisted he consult with them before dis- 
cussing any future party tax policy . 
The White House has reached an under- 
standing with the GOP-controlled Senate 
Judiciary Committee on Federal judge- 
ships. It’s believed to provide for the ap- 
pointment of several Republican judges. 
The first probably will be Rep. Evan 
Howell of Illinois to the vacancy on the 
Federal Court of Claims, a job sought by 
a dozen present and former members of 
Congress ... The Army-Navy merger bill 
still is destined for some rough sailing, 
despite outward unanimity between the 
two services. 


Rural Electrification Fight 

A big fight is brewing in Congress over 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 
Some top GOP leaders want to revamp 
the entire REA setup. Under the plan 
private companies would construct and 
opcrate rural power lines but their major 
costs would be guaranteed by the govern- 
«ment. The revision would make the REA 
operation similar to that of the Federal 
Housing Authority, which insures con- 


struction loans of private builders, The 
proposal will meet active opposition from 


Democrats and many Middle Weswrm 
Congressmen. 


Trivia 

When Ambassador Bedell Smith ar- 
ranged a press party for U. S. reporters in 
Moscow, aides suggested that Mrs. Smith 
serve baked beans lest the boys write 
kidding stories about luxury fare at the 
embassy. She retorted: “This is my chance 
to bring out some good food and I’m go- 
ing to make the most of it.” She served 
turkey . . . Congressmen are receiving 
many scorching letters for voting funds 
to stop the foot-and-mouth disease in 
Mexico while refusing to continue the 
school-lunch program. “Congress seems 
to be more interested in the health of 
cattle than in the health of children,” is 
the recurring comment . . . Missouri's 
Senator Donnell spent so much time 
speaking on the portal-to-portal bill that 
Senate cloakroom wits dubbed it the 
“Donnell-to-Donnell biil.” 





Trends Abroad 


The situation in Hungary is not as 
hopeless for the anti-C.inmunist forces 
as some reports indicaie. Given outside 
encouragement, the growing popular feel- 
ing in favor of the democracies might up- 
set Communist minority domination of 
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the present government despite Soviet 
p litical tactics. In this connection you 
can expect announcement soon of allo- 
cation of U.S. wheat for Hungary .. . 
The tightening link between French and 
Mexican Communists is worrying some 
State Department officials . . . Despite 
denials of racial discrimination in Argen- 
tina, the city of Buenos Aires, in prepar- 
ing examinations to fill vacancies on the 
medical and nursing staffs in municipal 
hospitals, has specifically barred “appli- 
cants of Hebraic origin.” 


Ambitious First Lady 

Dona Maria Eva Duarte de Perén is 
cashing in rapidly on her position as 
Argentina’s “First Lady.” Already a news- 
paper publisher and part owner of a 
newsreel company, the President's wife 
recently registered “El Peronismo” as. a 
brand name under which she will sell 
“medical, surgical, mathematical, scien- 
tific, and veterinary instruments and sup- 


plies.” and “Tribuna_ Peronista” as 
a trademark for “products of agri- 
culture, horticulture, floriculture, and 


arboriculture.” 


Swiss Fears 

Switzerland apparently is the only non- 
Communist country which is disturbed by 
the U.S. policy of containing Commu- 
nism. High Swiss officials are afraid 
that the policy will make maintenance 
of Switzerland’s traditional neutrality 
more difficult, and that current Swiss 
economic negotiations with Russia and 
its satellites may provoke American eco- 
nomic reprisals. 


What Became of Radek? 

State and War Department officials are 
curious to learn the fate of Karl B. Radek, 
famous Soviet publicist who was one of 
the defendants in the Moscow anti-Trots- 
kyite trials of 1937. Radek’s sentence of 
ten years’ imprisonment should have ex- 

ired on Jan. 30, 1947, but no word of 
fen has come out of Russia. 


Italian Fleet Parley 

On at least one issue the U. S. is sup- 
porting the Soviet point of view. The 
French Foreign Office, which has never 
abandoned the idea of a Latin bloc, re- 
cently suggested that discussions on the 
fina) disposition of the Italian Fleet should 
be heid in Rome and not in Paris as sched- 
uled. The Russians objected and were 
supported by the State Department on 
the ground that no conferences should be 
held in Rome until after the ratification 
of the Italian peace treaty. Incidentally, 
there are fears in Allied quarters that 
Italian naval men might attempt to scuttle 
units of the fleet betore seeing any ships 


allocated to Russia. 


Foreign Notes 
Moscow is beaming broadcasts to 
France warning that recent heavy U.S. 


investments in the French movie industry 





will wipe out French production “in sev- 
eral years.” Coincidentally, French Com- 
munists are plugging this line among 
French film labor unions . . . The British 
Ministry of Supply is recruiting research 
scientists anc technicians in the fields of 
radar, rockets, and guided supersonic 
planes and missiles . . . Look for early 
signature of an Argentine-Chilean agree- 
ment for joint construction of a new 
trans-Andean tunnel. The existing route 
follows contours often blocked by ava- 
lanches. The two governments are pre- 
pared to spend an estimated $40,000,000 
on a combination rail and highway tun- 
nel at a lower level. 
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Mounting Land Boom 


Bows ot the earmarks of the land 
boom of the ’20s are now present in farm- 
sales records. The Agriculture Depart- 
ment is genuinely worried. While land 
prices have been going up steadily during 
the past four years, farmers had ample 
cash in the bank and were not taking on 
unreasonably large mortgage burdens. 
More recently, however, mortgages of up 
to 75% of the purchase price have been 
recorded on an increasing number of 
sales. Department experts point out that 
in most instances the mortgage is higher 
than the market value of the same farms 
a few years ago. Furthermore, interest 
rates have turned upward after a down- 
ward trend of nearly a quarter of a 
century. 


CAA Fears on Landing Accidents 

Little has been said publicly about fu- 
ture government responsibility in airplane 
accidents, but CAA officials aren’t over- 
looking it in connection with the selection 
and installation of available landing aids. 
They feel that government responsibility 
is greater with the Ground Controlled 
Approach radar setup, in which CAA 
employes orally instruct and guide the 
pilot down through bad weather. The 
element of human error is considered 
more remote under the Instrument Land- 
ing System, which shifts responsibility 
to instrument procedure. Some govern- 
ment officials believe that installation of 
both systems may be safer and more eco- 
nomical in the long.run. 


Business Footnotes 

Bank loans to business have been in- 
creasing steadily and beyond the total 
that most bankers had expected. In dollar 
terms, most of the loans have gone to 
manufacturing and mining concerns, with 
the wholesale trade group second . . 
Farmers who sold their wheat and corn 
two years ago at OPA ceiling prices and 
then saw the Agriculture Department 
offer a bonus for grain for foreign relief 
are due for a disappointment. A bill to 
pay them what they missed has slim 
chances in the Senate and none in the 


House . .. Pullman is building for General 


Motors a four-car Diesel-electric “Train 





of Tomorrow” which will start a six- 
month exhibition tour in June to demon- 
strate new designs in railroad equipment. 





Movie Lines 


Atter at least one major studio gave 
up the job as impossible, Liberty studios 
agreed to film John Steinbeck’s new 
novel, “The Wayward Bus,” with George 
Stevens directing and producing. It is 
the third Steinbeck story scheduled this 
year; RKO is producing “The Pearl” and 
Lewis Milestone “The Red Pony” 
Hollywood insiders say Andrew Stone 
has acquired rights for the Broadway suc- 
cess, “Harvey, with Bing Crosby set tor 
the role made tamous by Frank Fay . . 
Pathe News shortly will release excerpts 
from a private film trom the files ot wenito 
Mussolini. Like the Nazi films which por- 
trayed Hitler's “wife,” Eva Braun, the 
Italian reel pictures I] Duces slain mis- 
tress, Clara Petacci, in the luxurious sur- 
roundings of her modernistic viila on the 
outskirts of Rome. By contrast, the edi- 
tors include shots of the villa today—a 
home tor orphan children. 


Book Notes 


A contemplated change in Book-ot- 
the-Month Ciub policy is causing much 
talk in the publishing trade. The club 
may accept manuscripts of unpublished 
books instead of confining itself to books 
being brought out by inaividual publish- 
ers. Although the’ manuscripts probably 
will be submitted by publishers, the 
club may buy some material direct trom 
authors, turning the manuscripts over to 
selected firms for publication . . . The 
lite story of the late Maury Paul, New 
York society editor and coiner of the 
phrase “café society,” will be published 
this spring by Dutton. It’s written by his 
former secretary, Eve Brown, and _ is 
titled “Champagne Choily,” after his 
pen name ot Cholly Knickerbocker . 
Publishers are bidding for former Sec- 
retary of State Byrnes’s contemplated 
book, one ottering more than $25,000 as 
an advance against its completion. 


Miscellany 


A tabloid daily newspaper may be 
launched in Washington with the backing 
of the Annenberg interests, which publish 


The Philadelphia Inquirer, The Daily 
Racing Form, and various magazines. 
Planned somewhat along the lines of the 
Hollywood Reporter, it would run about 
eight pages and cover news about the. 
government and Federal employes ex- 
clusively A new magazine called 
Handicap, catering to the physically 
handicapped and sold only on subserip- 
tion, will appear next month . . . Music 
circles are discussing reports that Henry 
Reichhold, industrialist who backs the De- 
\roit Symphony, may engage the Center 
Theater in Rockefeller Center for a year- 
round program of symphony, opera, and 
ballet under the supervision of Karl 
Krueger, Detroit Symphony conductor. 
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... The Magnavox Duette. Combining truly fine radio-phonograph 
performance and unsurpassed Magnavox tone quality with beautifully styled modern furniture, 
the Duette at $187* sets a new standard of value. See and hear this splendid instrument. 
Compare it with much higher priced radio-phonographs. You won't de satisfied until 
you own one. The Duette is sold only in America’s fine stores. Look for 
the name of your nearest Magnavox dealer in the classified telephone directory. 


The Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana, 




















The Dvuette. Youthfully styled, graciously modern 
furniture finished in light or dark synthetic leather 
with white or dark walnut panels. Equipped with 


powerful 9-tube radio (including recti- -$187° 


fier) and automaetic record changer . . 
With FM (16 tubes, including two snestlieial $252”. 


port 


‘+ navox 








*Pries slightly higher west of Rockies. | | | 
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Sumy majorities for the Greco-Turkish loans are indicated by 
present alignments both in the House and Senate. However, 


enough members are stil] on the fence to give the opposition an 
outside chance to restrict or prohibit military aid. 


Left-wing opposition is embarrassing to isolationist leaders of 
the fight against the “Truman doctrine.” They would like to 
avoid the handicap of leftish alliances but don’t know how 


to do it. 


Many members will vote for the loans, although personally in- 


clined to oppose them, rather than risk the political conse- 
quences of aligning themselves with the Communists and 


fellow. travelers, 
Mail from home is so divided that it isn’t having much effect. 


Approval of the $350,000,000 general foreign relief fund also is 
indicated but riders may be attached to this legislation, too. 


An attempt to find out how the fund is to be used—what nations 
are to benefit—will be made on the floor of the House, It prob- 


ably won't succeed but it will enlist a sizable minority. 


An amendment fixing terms of repayment likewise will get a 
substantial vote. Most Democrats and a substantial bloc of 


Republicans will join forces to beat it. 


A save-food campaign probably will be launched by the Agri- 


culture Department after Congress has acted on the foreign 
relief bills. Americans will be urged to go easy on bread and 
other wheat products. 


. 
Public misunderstandings about the United Nations—about 
what it can and can't do—are worrying the State Department 
and Congressional leaders. They hope to correct some of the 
misconceptions in the course of debate on the loans. 


That the UN can’t handle the Greek crisis will be argued in 


detail by Vandenberg and others. They will point out that 
Russia can’t be expected at this point in the UN’s development 


to participate in an attempt to prevent the Communists from 
taking over Greece. 


‘The experience of the Ethridge UN Commission now in Greece 
will be cited. The secretariat of this commission is heavily 
weighted with Communists and fellow travelers who favor the 
Greek Communists, 


Drastic tax-reduction advocates will get a shot in the arm June 
30, the end of this fiscal year, from an unexpected Treasury sur- 
plus. Tax collections are running ahead of estimates and ex- 
penditures behind. 


How much the surplus will amount to can’t be estimated until 
March income-tax payments are computed. It may approach 


$1,000,000,000. 

a 
Export control authority probably will be renewed by Congress 
before its expiration, June 30. Republicans originally intended 
to free all exports but have reconsidered in the light of the 
Greek crisis. 


Some manufactures and many commodities will be freed, but 
authority to control a reduced list of basic raw materials and 


scarce manufactures seems to be favored by a majority of repre- 


sentatives and senators. 


It will be a fight nevertheless. Taft and other Republicans are 
against granting as much authority as Truman has asked, 


Truman's budget of regular government expenditures is stand- 
ing up firmly against the assaults of Congressional economizers. 
The Labor Department and related agencies were cut only $77,- 


000,000, or 4%, This is expected to be the approximate average 


for all departments. 


‘Bes legislation approved by the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House isn’t satisfactory to Republican leaders of the Senate. 
It doesn't depart far enough from the 20% across-the-board 


principle of the original Knutson bill to suit them. 


Graduated reductions amounting to 20% over all are now con- 
sidered possible by Senate Republicans, however. They esti- 
mate income from present taxes at $39,000,000,000 and 
expenditures at $32,000,000,000, This leaves a $7,000,000,000 
melon. 


This melon would be sliced by the Senate Republicans this way: 


$2,000,000,000 for debt reduction; $3,800,000,000 for tax re- 
dani: $1,200,000,000 for the Greek wai Turkish loans and 


other contingencies. 


Presidential veto of the labor bill finally passed by Congress is 
now privately predicted by Democratic leaders. They expect the 


Republicans to write tougher legislation than the President can 
swallow. 


A mild bill probably will be recommended by Taft’s Senate 
. ’ 
Labor Committee, but some of Ball’s tough amendments have a 


good chance for adoption on the floor. House leaders are plan- 
ning to push through a bill incorporating some of the Ball pro- 
posals, 


Whether a Presidential veto can be sustained will depend large- 
ly upon the duration of the present labor-management truce. 


Creation of a rent decontrol board to liquidate the old OPA 


controls gradually over the next year is now possible. It is under 
discussion between Congressional and Administration leaders. 


Existing controls on building materials left over from the Wyatt 
program also may be retained a few months longer, although 
Republicans in Congress want to junk them. Housing Expediter 
Creedon has Truman and the veterans on his side in his fight to 
hang on. 


e . 
Congress is determined to reduce the postal deficit by increas- 


ing most rates. Only first-class mail and possibly newspapers 
and magazines will escape the general increase. 


Voluntary price reductions are being recommended to certain 
businesses by government officials. Unless present inflation in 
some lines is checked, these officials contend, the deflation, 
when it comes, will be sharp and painful. 


Warnings are directed at meats, paints, lumber, drugs, fats and 
oils, shoes and leather, and cotton goods. 











BETTER SERVICE - MORE/COMFORT IN , 

NeW 7 hens 
Tables placed on the bias—a Pullman-Standard FIRST—permit 

the use of wall space for pleasant alcoves, with deep-cushioned divan seats, 


They are easy of access for service; luxurious, yet informal. 


You'll have better visibility for scenic enjoyment—one of the 


delights of dining on a train. 





Effective lighting, proper temperatures, smoothness of motion— 


every detail of construction gives proof of Pullman-Standard 

| TABLES FOR TWO, when three is quality. A number of these new diners are now in service on postwar 
a crowd, are featured along \ Railroads he b ; 
an deatie ws. Qabteny Streamliners. Kailroads give you the best when 
ledges hold table service utensils— their cars bear the nameplate: “Built by Pullman-Standard.”’ 


less table-top crowding— 


a Pullman-Standard origination. PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO 
Offices in six cities from coast to coast * Manufacturing plants at six strategic points 


©1947 PS. C.M.Co. 
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Patent Applied for 


BU LILMIAR- STAR DAR Dp ... World’s largest builders of streamlined railroad cars 





More Remington Shavers 
have been sold since 1940 than FNS 
all other makes combined 


JOE: How's that new Remington, Harry? 
I've been thinking of getting an electric 
shaver. 

warryY: It’s the berries, Joe-— I can shave 
before you've even started! 

JOE: Yeah — but do you really get a good, 
close shave? 

HARRY: My new Remington Foursome ac- 
tually gives me a better shave than I 
ever had before! 

it’s man-to-man conversations like this that 

have made Remington America’s No. 1 

shaver, The new Remington Foursome is 

the fastest, smoothest, closest-shaving in- 
strument money can buy, and the men who 
own them are our best salesmen. 


The Remington Dual 
Two heads ata 
¥ N moderate price 

. 


$15.75 





The Remington Threesome 


Three heads for 
additional speed 


$17.50 


When you're in the market for an elec- 
tric shaver, compare the Remington shavers 
with all other makes. Let your own eyes 
tell you why no other shaver can match 
Remington for shaving power, shaving 
speed and shaving comfort. 

Remember, it was Remington Rand that 
pioneered the multiple-head shaver and 
now offers the revolutionary new Blue 
Streak twin shaving head that handles 
any typé of beard with ease. 

The Remington Foursome, featuring 
this head, sells for $19.50 — but you can 
get a Remington for as little as $15.75. 
All Remingtons operate on AC or DC and 
carry a warranty from Remington Rand, 
Inc. (shaver headquarters in 88 cities). 


The Remington Foursome 

Four shaving surfaces. Fea- 
tures the postwar Bloe Streak 
twin shaving head plos two 
wound heads — $19.80 





REMINGTCN ELECTRIC SHAVERS A PRODUCT OF 
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Four Long Hair 
Shaving Edges 


Twin Shaving Heads 


Exclusive with Remington. The Blue 
Streak twin shaving head, featured on the 
Remington Foursome, is an exclusive Reming- 
ton development. It provides four long-hoir 
cutting edges and two effective shaving 
surtoces. Handies long and short whiskers 
with equal ease. Trims neatly around side- 
burns ond mustache, 
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PEACE: Out of the Mouths of Babes 


In Moscow, men sat around a circular 
table beneath a pear-shaped chandelier, 
talking peace. In Paris, London, Wash- 
ington, and the other capitals of the world 
still more men gathered around tables. 
talking peace. But most people were not 
fooled. Many of these men were talking 
peace but thinking war. 

In P.S. 90, in the Borough of Queens, 
New York City, last week, 26 children, 
seated in the circular fashion of American 
kindergartens, also talked of peace. They 
not only talked about it, they composed 
a letter—not a very long letter—to the 
man at the United Nations, United States 
delegate Warren R. Austin. If it made 
more sense than some of the talk in the 
world’s capitals, it was not surprising, 
for these children were not yet old 
enough to say one thing when meaning 
another: 


Dear Sir: : 

War is fighting. People hate and take peo- 
ple’s clothes away. They should think not to 
make a war. They shouldn’t have guns. 

In Sunday School they say: “Thou shalt 
not kill.” People have to be good. The thing 
is to make them very kind by giving them 
good training in this world. 

Why don’t they love one another and help 
everybody? And make some buildings for 
families to have more cows and horses and 
lambs? And apple trees and pear trees and 
peach trees? 

And train the people to make things: to 
be a barber, and things like that. 

Please ask God kindly to make the chil- 
dren across the ocean, and the Americans too 
—every little boy and girl in every country 
—to make them better. 

We love you. 

KINDERGARTEN PLAYMATES 


Confusion Confounded 


Did it mean war? Once again, the 
unreconstructed  isolationists and the 
Russia-firsters were in loud and bitter 
accord. “The outcome will inevitably be 
war,” proclaimed Col. Robert R. McCor- 
mick’s Chicago Tribune. And the Com- 
munist Daily Worker predicted: “After 
the dough come our doughboys.” 

It was like an echo of the days of the 
Hitler-Stalin pact, when the Communists 
were shouting: “The Yanks are not com- 
ing,” while the isolationists called on the 
United States to withdraw completely 


into the Western Hemisphere. Only, the 


issue no longer was Germany and Japan. 
Now, it was Russia. 

Once again, the overwhelming majority 
of Americans, neither frenetic isolation- 
ists nor Russia-firsters, were hesitant and 
uneasy. If two major wars in less than 
30 years had convinced them of the fu- 
tility of isolationism, they remained as 
reluctant as ever to embark on any for- 
eign policy that might lead to armed 
conflict. Many had put great hopes in 
the United Nations. Did President Tru- 
man’s new policy mean that he was aban- 
doning, if not scuttling, UN? 

On the goal of the new policy—con- 
tainment of the Soviet Union—nearly all 
“mericans were united. However, when 
they examined the implications of Mr. 
Truman’s request for monctary and tech- 
nical assistance for Greece and Turkey 
to bolster those nations against Soviet 
aggression, they were frankly worried. 

The Words: Last week, as the House 
Foreign Aftairs Committee opened hear- 


ings on Rep. Charles A. Eaton’s bill to 


carry out the President’s request, several 
of the congressmen stated their fears, at 


’ first by implication, then bluntly. The 


witness, Acting Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, was even more cagey than 
usual. Having started an international 
ruckus when he called Russia’s foreign 
policy aggressive in his testimony before 
the Senate Atomic Energy Committee 
(NEwswEEK, March 3), he now leaned 
over backward to avoid offending the 
nation against which the proposed assist- 
ance to Greece and Turkey was directed. 
Neither in his prepared statement, which 
took fifteen minutes to read, nor through- 
out one hour and 30 minutes of intensive 
questioning, did he even mention Russia 
by name. 

However, the representatives did. 

Rep. Chester E. Merrow, New Hamp- 
shire Republican: “Turkey and Greece 
are outposts against the onward march of 
Communism. Would [their collapse] 
make Russia a Mediterranean power and 
hence threaten our security?” 

Acheson: “I wouldn't attempt to an- 
swer that question except in executive 
session.” 

Merrow: “The people want to know 
whether we'll call the bluff of the Soviet 
Union.” 

Acheson: “It’s one thing for you to 





Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 
Kindergarten, P.S. 90: “War is fighting... They shouldn’t have guns” 
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Gypsy: “Whatever I do it will be perfect” 


Lair and once the property of Rudolf 
Valentino. 

No sooner had she parked her fire- 
engine-red Cadillac than she called a 
press conference: 

“The captain of the boat is home now, 
and brother, have I got some deals on! 
I'm going to handle this thing in my own 
way and whatever I do it will be per- 
fect.” Gypsy paused, and pointed to her 
husband. “There’s my better half, and 
he’s a honey of an angel, but he’s very 
tired and I mean tired and I’m very 
fresh and I mean fresh.” 

Heaven and Fried Chicken: Los 
Altos soon knew how fresh Gypsy was. 
Her potential customer was Peace, Peace, 
It's Wonderful Brown, Los 
Angeles Negro cult leader, 
who proposed to turn the 
Morgan place into a branch 
Heaven. Gypsy had him 
completely pegged: 

“He first came to me the 
Way someone comes to you 
out of a cloud. You know 
how it is. He was a very tall, 
dignified-looking man with 
graying temples and large 
feet—the largest feet I ever 
saw in my. life. He kept 
pacing up and down the liv- 


ing-room floor shouting “Hal- 
le'ujah’ and shaking his head - E 


. | knew this man was 


very intelligent and had a 
fine education. His English 
was beautiful.” 

The neighbors, now fear- 
ing the harmful effects of 


fried-chicken odors on their 
chi'dren, again rose in pro- 


test. They raised $92,000 to = aaa 





a price of $200,000 for the mansion. 

Heaven could wait, nevertheless, when 
another buyer appeared. She was a Miss 
Belle Silver, a plump, rounded, woman 
addicted to black hats with ostrich-feather 
pompons. Her antecedents were vague; 
she came from the Middle West or maybe 
the East; her family were in the “hotel 
business.’ ” “T can’t say much about my- 
self—yet,” Miss Silver said. “I'll have to 
wait until my parents arrive here.” She 
offered $231,000. Over champagne in a 
night club, the deal was consummated. 
An elated Gypsy announced: “It involved 
a little certified check for $200,000 and 
I'm sitting on top of it right this minute, 
Werte just a couple of smart business 
girls, We didn’t need anyone to help us 
make this deal,” 


Touch and Go: Next day, the police 
volunteered their help. They arrested 
Belle Silver—whose real name was Tan- 


ya Barber—on- an old charge of passing 
a bad $10 check and noted that she was 


a parole violator. They returned the 
cream-colored Buick in which she had 
arrived at the Morgan mansion to the 
finance company. 


“She as an wonderful business wom- 
an, At least I thought she was,” said the 


irrepressible Gypsy. “There never was 
any $200,000 check,” Gerald Buys put 
in, bravely. Gypsy moaned: “Jerry 
doesn’t know the half of it. Belle made a 
touch. I just handed her my roll, fives 
and tens. She also tried to sell me some 
furs.” 

Suddenly she was all business again: 
“This place is as hot as a 10-cent fire- 
cracker. The mansion’s still for sale, and 
if something doesn’t happen pretty soon, 
I'll blow my topper and bring PPIW 
Brown up here from L.A.” 

Last week, at that point, Gerald Buys 


resumed command. He called in a Los 
Altos realty. firm to sell the house. 








buy the house themselves. 


But Gypsy by now had set Ball 
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room; This place is as hot as a ten-cent firecracker” 





Belle: “I can’t say much about myself” 


REFUGEES: Citizens in Making 


If there was one aspect of American 
life more satisfying than any other to the 
quarter of a million persons who fled 
European totalitarianism between 1933 
and 1944 to settle in this country, it was 
freedom from fear. “If somebody, is 
knocking at the door, you have not to be 
afraid. It’s the laundry man and not the 
Gestapo,” one man said. A woman con- 
fessed that when she first saw customers 
being checked out at a supermarket, she 
thought they were being investigated for 
theft. A man in uniform no longer was a 
threat, and there were no class lines. “If 
I walk about town in a pair of overalls, I 
am not looked down upon,” 
a businessman from Italy 
commented. 

There was so much to 
learn and admire in_ this 
great new country, the 
‘newcomers found. So many 
cars, for instance—“In Aus- 
tria only the top few hun- 
dred had cars.” But a Ger- 
man found the waste shock- 
ing: “Garbage contained 
not only surplus food .. . 
but furniture and radios.” 


A student said: “In school 
I had been taught quite 


properly about American 
geography, but in my head 
there was a curious mix- 


ture of skyscrapers, kidnap- 
pers, horses, Indians, guns, 
Broadway, and Hollywood. i. 


There was a dark side 
to America, too, the immi- 


grants learned. It was the 
opinion many Americans 
had of refugees. There were 


too many of them; they 
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had too much money; they were depriv- 
ing Americans of the best jobs. Ameri- 
cans had pitied the first few arrivals, and 
had gladly welcomed others, like Albert 
Einstein and Enrico Fermi, who later 
contributed to the development of the 
atom bomb. As more and more refugees 
came, some painfully poor, others snob- 
bishly rich, Americans began eying them 
as competitors for jobs. The newcomers 
were called objectionable in manner, and 
accused of sharp dealings and flaunting 
their wealth. 

Not all the refugees were blameless. 


In New York a bejeweled and befurred 
“café-society” clique invaded Fifth Av- 
enue hotels, shops, and night clubs, and 
cluttered up gossip columns with their 
expensive antics, Their arrogance and 
disnl»y won enemies for the entire group. 

Who, How, and Where: Thus this 
week, the first complete and authoritative 
study of twelve years of dictator-enforced 
migration summarized the refugee prob- 


lem as America experienced it. In a 453- 
page book entitled “Refugees in Ameri- 
ca,’* a corps of researchers and statis- 
ticians headed by Prof. Maurice R. 


Davie, Yale University sociologist, pre- 
sented their findings from 11,233 ques- 


tionnaires, field surveys, and 200 life 
stories. Covering 638 communities in 43 
states and the District of Columbia, they 
offered a statistical picture of refugee 
migration into the United States: 


€ The best estimates set the number of 
refugees at “somewhere between 240,- 
000 and 320,000.” 


@ Probably four-fifths of the refugees 
were Jews. About 9 per cent were Prot- 
estants; 6 per cent Catholics; the re- 
mainder gave no religious affiliations. 

€ Germans and Austrians predominated, 
followed by Poles, Czechoslovaks, Rus- 
sians, French, and Hungarians. There 
were also Italians, Hollanders, Belgians, 
Yugoslavs, Rumanians, and Lithuanians. 
€ Slightly more than half were women. 
Most were married. A surprising number 
—some 22 per cent—were 45 years of age 
and older. 

€ One-quarter were white-collar work- 
ers. Professionals ranked first among 
Christian refugees; businessmen, indus- 
trialists, and officials were first among 
Jews, with professionals second. Phy- 
sicians and dentists comprised the largest 
professional group—5,000. 

€ Although nine-tenths of the refugees 


entered through New York City, 78.6 


per cent of the Jews and 69.5 per cent of 
the Christians moved elsewhere, prin- 
cipally to the larger cities in states al- 


ready rich in foreign-born populations, 
like Michigan, Ohio, New Jersey, Penn- 


sylvania, Massachusetts, Illinois, and 
California. Only 18.6 per cent of all refu- 


gees settled in New York City, where 
they added up to 70,000 of the city’s 


millions. 





*REFUGEES IN AMERICA, By Maurice R. Davie. 


4593 pages, Harper, $4.50, 


@ Only 3.5 per cent of the retugees in- 
tended to return to their homelands. The 
majority learned English rapidly, applied 
for naturalization papers, and_ joined 
American organizations. Many served in 
the armed forces 

The Job Problem: Asked “What has 
changed most in your way ot lite?” most 
refugees said their occupations. Handi- 
capped by language and p:ejudice, many 
took menial jobs. A factory manager be- 
came an automobile mechanic; his wife 
became a housekeeper. A classical scholar 
washed dishes in a New York restaurant. 
A former German judge was a bus boy, 
kitchen helper, and dishwasher in San 
Francisco. A onetime si.el exporter sold 


pencils. But, the survey found, since their 
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International 
“My Baby”: Through tears of re- 
morse, Irene Cox last week pleaded—but 
in vain—with authorities at St. Vincent's 
Orphanage, Chicago, for a glimpse of 
her 74-month-old son. She abandoned 
the child last August because her com- 
mon-law husband didn’t love her. 





first jobs, “fully a third” have advanced 


in occupational status. 


It gave these figures: 64.4 per cent of 
the men were earning over $50 a week; 


women earned between $20 and $40, 


Seventy-five per cent were wholly de- 
pendent on their earnings, having no out- 


side incomes. 
“The weight of the evidence,” Profes- 


sor Davie and his associates concluded, 
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“demonstrates that by and large the retu- 
gees have shown unusual adaptability, 
have gone a long way toward becoming a 
part of the nation, have presented little 
or no problem to the American com- 
munity and have had a beneficial effect 
on this country out of proportion to theit 
numbers.” 


ow 


DRAFT: The Men Who Did It 


With America’s wartime drajt law ex- 
piring March 31, more than 30,000 vir- 
tually unsung Americans—those who un- 


derwent the thankless, payless task of 
serving on local draft boards—will find 
their jobs done, Last week, Newswerk 
dispatched Harold Lavine, a sta{j writer 
and an ex-serviceman himself, to Marys- 
ville, Ohio (population, 4,500), to ex- 
amine the trials and tribulations of a 


typical American draft board. His find- 
ings follow. 


In a way, Selective Service was vast 


and impersonal--a goldfish bowl in Wash- 
ington, D.C., jammed with numbers; a 
cascade of regulations and interpretations, 


tumbling in slightly insane confusion from 
the government’s mimeograph machines; 
a printed card, which read: “You have 
been classified 1-A”; a printed letter: 
“Greetings.” 

__In cities like New York and Philadel- 
phia, Chicago and Los Angeles, count- 
less men went into the Army without 
knowing even the names of the neigh- 
bors who sent them. One day, they were 
civilians; the next, the mimeographs 
whirred and they were soldiers in the 
army of the United States. 

But it wasn’t like that in Union County, 
Ohio, and in a thousand other communi- 
ties in the United States, where Americans 
lived, not in huge, brick hives, but in 
homes. These Americans were never 
merely numbers the small-town draft 
boards catapulted into war: Always, they 
were persons. 

To R. W. Bigler, chairman of the 
Union County board, they were young- 
sters who stopped by now and then at 
the Dayton Power & Light Co., where 
Bigler is district manager, to pay their 
fathers’ bills. Murel Stevens, vice chair- 
man, used to chat with them whenever 
they dropped around his billiard par- 


lor to shoot pool. They drove cars which 


their families had bought from August 


Vollrath, board secretary, who owns the 
Buick-Pontiac agency in Marysville, the 
county seat. 


While at school, they may have spent 


part of their vacations working on the 
farm of R. W. Zimmerman, a board mem- 
ber. After graduation, many had gotten 


jobs at O, M, Scott & Sons, one of the 
largest mail-order seed companies in the 
world, where Charles Mills, the local ap- 


peals agent, is vice president. 


And, when the draft board finally de- 


cided to send them “Greetings,” it was 
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another board member, C. O. Shoup, who 
Celivered the letters, for Shoup is the 
rural mail carrier. 


To the Last Man: This week, for the 


first time in more than six years, mem- 
bers of the Union County board, like 
those of 6,442 other local boards in the 
rs ’ 

United States, could lean back and relax. 
Since October 1940, they had been work- 
ing two or three nights every week, from 
7:30 or 7:45 in the evening well into the 
morning, sometimes until 2 or 2:30, But, 
although Selective Service wasn’t off- 
cially scheduled to end until March 31, 
Union County had drafted. its last man 
back in August. 

Now, the records that Clerk Lee Wil- 
kins had accumulated were carefully 
stacked in four old filing cabinets in the 
board’s dimly lit second-floor office on 
Sixth and Main Streets, Marysville, while 
Wilkins awaited word from Washington 
on where to send them. With the Mediter- 
ranean aboil, Congress was already dis- 
cussing a proposal for local boards to 
keep the records, just in case. 

Approximately 10,000,000 Americans 
were drafted into the service during the 
war. Of this number 1,795. came from 


Union County. Another 248 Union County 
men joined the service as volunteers; still 


They had a job to do: R. W. 


others went off with the National Guard. 
All told, of Union County’s 20,009 men, 
women, and children, more than 2,100 
served in the war. Last week, they were 
all back, except for the hundred-odd who 
had reenlisted and the 66 who lay in 
graves from Iwo Jima to Germany. 

No one had anticipated that so many 
would serve and fight and die, when the 
first registrants poured into the Marys- 
ville office on Oct. 16, 1940. The United 
States was still at peace. Most of the 2,058 
men—every man between the ages of 21 
and 36 in Union County—who signed up 
for the draft on that day believed they 
were facing, at the very most, twelve 
months of peacetime training. 

In November, the first three men were 
inducted. The induction was an experi- 
mental one. Al! t'i:.¢ volunteered for it. 





They little realized they were volunteer- 
ing to sweat out four years of combat. 
When Pearl Harbor came, the board’s 


work really began. No longer was the 
United States Army either a lark or a 


nuisance. And the board began to learn 
things about its neighbors it had never 


. ? 
suspected, Not that Union County wasn't 
super-charged with patriotism. In this 
war, as in every conflict since the Civil 
War, the young men were eager to serve 
their country. 

Sons and Fathers: But in many cases 
their parents were even more eager to 
keep them at home. As Mills put it later: 
“The most striking thing we learned was 
that, with American parents, their affec- 
tion for their kids comes first. Patriotism 
is second.” 

There was one father who camped 
night after night on Mills’s doorstep, un- 
til Mills half-seriously considered offer- 
ing to let the man use his guest room. 
The father’s argument was that his son 
had never been away from home. The 
son, himself, was chafing to get into the 
Army and pleaded with the board to draft 
him behind his father’s back. _ 

“The day before the boy left,” Mills 
recalled, “his father hung out a service 
flag, and from that moment he was the 


Bigler, Lee Wilkins, Murel Stevens, August Vollrath, and Charles Mills 


noisiest father in town. We had a lot ot 
proud fathers, but he talked more than 
any of them. 

“The boy made a pretty good soldier, 
at that. He went from private to first lieu- 
tenant.” 

One of the board members voted to 
draft his favorite nephew. “I thought he 
should go. Of course, I never would have 
dared to tell his father that.” Another was 
approached by a desperate parent with 
the argument that the board member’s 
father, a country doctor, had brought his 
son into the world. “How can you put 
him in the Army?” 

“Our biggest job,” Bigler summed up 
last week, “was being tough.” 

Farms Without Boys: It was an es- 
pecially difficult) job when — farmers 
appealed for their sons. “The industries 





around here were very cooperative,” Big- 
ler asserted. “The railroad nearly crip- 
pled itself before it asked for a man. The 


industries were badly hit, but with the 


help of the women they managed to get 
along. However, the farmers’ situation 
was entirely different. Farmers need their 


sons.” 

Always, the farmers’ arguments were 
the same: “The Army needs food. How 
can we feed the Army if you take away 
our boys?” But one day an order came 
from Selective Service headquarters in 
Columbus: no deferments for farm boys 
between 18 and 25. There were 130 in 
that group in Union County. All were 
drafted. Among them was a boy whose 
father was partly paralyzed. Soon after 
he left, his remaining brother was killed 
in a threshing-machine accident. 

“We came in one night,” Bigler recalled, 
“and there was an old farmer waiting for 
us, very tense and grim. He said: “Gen- 
tlemen, I have one son left. If you take 
him from me, I’m sunk. It’s impossible to 
hire anyone nowadays; you know that. I 
have 600 shocks of corn. They'll be 
ruined.” 

“I must have talked to that farmer for 
an hour and a half. I told him we knew 
it was tough. When Selective Service 





made the ruling they knew it might shut 
down hundreds of farms all over the 
country. But the Army needed men. 
What could they do? I talked and talked. 
Finally, I could see him pulling himself 
together. He said: ‘All right, gentlemen. 
I don’t know how I'll manage, but I will.’ 
And you can bet your bottom dollar that 
he did. Even with all the farm boys we 
took, Union County still produced more 
than it ever had.” 

A surprisingly large percentage of the 
farm boys were rejected at the induction 
center for physical disabilities. “Usually,” 
Bigler declared, “they were the best-look- 
ing, healthiest-looking, most muscular 
boys we sent. But farming is a hard life 
and they had ruptures and hernias. They 
were the boys we felt most sorry for. After 
a while, ih: re wercn’t many youngsters 
































Experienced Traveler 


EOPLE WHO TRAVEL on the 

country’s de luxe trains will tell 
you this, if you haven’t already 
discovered it for yourself... 

It’s a mighty cheery thing, on a 
trip, to meet up with that experi- 
enced traveler, that aristocratic 
friend, Four Roses. 

For Four Roses is a whiskey 
with a most distinctive and differ- 


ent flavor ...endowed with a rich, 


mellow and satisfying smoothness 
all its own. 

We sincerely believe that the 
Four Roses you are buying today 
is the finest we’ve ever bottled. 
And, to us, that means it is the fin- 
est whiskey on the market. 

td & e 
Fine Blended Whiskey—95.5 proof. 40% 
straight whiskies 5 years or more 


old, 60% grain neutral spirits. 
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AMERICA‘S MOST 
FAMOUS BOUQUET 
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From now on they will be 


getting a sweet 25 to 30 miles a 


gallon at moderate highway speed. ° ‘ 
From now om 10 worries about 


lodging — because you can have a 
NashConvertible Bed inthe back seat. 


From now on every road ahead will 
lie smooth as glass, with Nash coil 


springs on all four wheels erasing From now on the fleet, sweet feel of 


Flying Scot engine performance... 
and handling that’s worlds easier. 


bumps. 


From now on they'll enjoy Nash 
“Conditioned Air.’ Free of coats and 
gloves in winter — free of dust in 
summer. A system that’s automatic. 


From now on, too, the sr/ence of a 
1947 Nash “600.” No body rattles 
and squeaks. Safety and balance of 
a one-piece welded body and frame. 





Above all, the rugged dependability 


that is and always has been Nash. 

Why not today discover for 
yourself the fun you'll find ina Nash? 
Naturally, there's the biggest 
demand in history for the Nash 
‘‘600,"’ and the Nash Ambassador. So 


there will be a “‘wait.”” But the happy 
event shown above occurs hundreds 
of times a day in the great new 


Nash showrooms across America. 
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left in town, and a healthy-looking kid 
was conspicuous.” 

One 4-F wasn’t fazed by his rejection. 
He went down to Columbus and tried to 
volunteer for the Army. The recruiting 
sergeant told him nothing doing. He 
kept on going back until one day the 
sergeant met him with a club and 
threatened to bash out his brains. Still 
undaunted, the youngster returned to his 
draft board and asked for help. 

The board redrafted him and sent him 
to the induction center with a letter, urg- 
ing that his disability—flat feet—be over- 
looked. One of the doctors turned to the 
boy and said: “Son, you used to have 
flat feet.” 

“He made a good record, too,” Bigler 
declared proudly. 

Anonymous postcards came. The board 
members would read them aloud to light- 
en the night’s work, but they never in- 
vestigated them. For the most part, they 
were from indignant fathers. “What did 
they say?” Vollrath repeated. “Something 
like this: “That bum down the road you 
deferred is out all night driving around 
in his dad’s car, drinking and carousing. 
And my boy, he’s a little darling and never 
missed a day at Sunday school. Yet you 
want to take him.’ 

“They were all little darlings to their 
embattled parents.” 

Blow Hot, Blow Cold: To men who 
had registered for the draft, the con- 
stant changes in Selective Service regula- 
tions were an unending headache, for 
they never knew for certain whether they 
were going into the Army or not. They 
were a headache for the boards, too. “Se- 


- lective Service would blow hot and cold 


on ages and fathers and essential jobs,” 
Bigler asserted. “Every time they changed 
their minds, we’d have to stay up till all 
hours reclassifying everybody. We’d be 
just about finished when they’d change 
their minds again. 

“One tough thing: We’d have a man 
in processing. He’d be 29. Right in the 
middle, Selective Service would lower 
the age limit to 28. But there was nothing 
we could do. Our orders were to keep 
right on with the processing. We hated 
to do it, but those were our orders.” 

Sometimes, the constant reclassifying 
saved men from the Army. One of Mills’s 
employes went from 3-A to 3-A1 to 1-A to 
3-A4 to 1-A to 2-A to 1-A to 4-A to 3-A. 
He never went into the Army. 

“Trouble was,” Mills declared, “we 
never could give him a decent job at the 
company, because we always figured he’d 
be leaving any minute.” 

In spite of all the bitter talk around 
Army PX’s during the war, all the men 
the Union County board drafted still are 
on the friendliest terms with them. Wil- 
kins estimated that nearly 1,500 had 
dropped around his office since their re- 
turn to say “Hello” and chin about their 
days in uniform. 

“No,” said Bigler. “There haven’t been 
any hard feelings. After all, we were just 
doing our job. What else could we do?” 
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What Will the Truman Doctrine Cost? 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Some rather wild guesses are 


being made about the prospective cost 
of the so-called Truman doctrine. We 
propose to put between $300,000,000 
and $400,000,000 in one year or fif- 
teen months into the little country of 
Greece. What will we have to put 
into Italy, France, Germany, Iran, 
India, China, and _ scores 
of other nations—including 
perhaps some in _ Latin 
America—to prevent Soviet- 
Communist expansion? 
Won't it run into billions 
of dollars a year? And how 
long will we have to keep 
it up? 

No one can say what it 
may cost to check Soviet- 
Communist expansion. Any 
answer would be as tenta- 
tive as an estimate made on Dec. 7, 
1941, of the cost of defeating the 
Axis. We may be sure, however, that 
the effective use of our economic and 
political resources to stop Soviet- 
Communist expansion now will be 
only a tiny fraction of the cost of 
fighting another war. 


In estimating the cost, it should 
be noted first that there are many 
areas which are in no imminent dan- 
ger from Soviet-Communist expan- 
sion. India is an example. With re- 
spect to nations which are in more 
immediate danger, the distinction be- 
tween short-range and _ long-range 
measures is important. 

The long-run problem is to make 
our system work, not only in the 
United States but throughout a large 
part of the world. We knew during 
the war that we would have to give 
emergency aid to bring a minimum of 
order out of chaos and start many 
other nations moving toward the long- 
range objectives which we thought 
they shared with us. We took the 
lead in setting up UNRRA, first to 
give relief, then to start rehabilitation 
in war-devastated nations. 

We found, first, that the Western 
European democracies did not want 
help through UNRRA. They pre- 
ferred to turn directly to us. There 
were several special situations which 
UNRRA was not designed to meet. 
Then, as the Kremlin welched on its 
Yalta pledges, we found ourselves, 
through UNRRA, supporting totali- 
tarian regimes in Eastern Europe. We 
decided to drop UNRRA. 

Some emergency aid is still needed 
—partly for relief, partly for rehabili- 





tation, partly for other purposes. So- 
viet-Communist expansion aggravates 
the need in some places and increases 
the penalty for denying it. But a large 
part of the need would exist anyway. 


The present program for Greece is 
designed to convert Greece into a 
“bankable risk.” This, it is estimated, 
will take from eighteen 
months to two years and 
cost from $350,000,000 to 
$500,000,000. Then, it is 
hoped, Greece will be in 
good enough condition to 
qualify for the Internation- 
al Monetary Fund and for 
loans from the World Bank 
for long-term improvement 
of her sorely-beset economic 
structure. 

Emergency aid for other 
countries is provided in the $350,- 
000,000 relief bill and the budget 
items for relief and rehabilitation in 
Germany, Japan, Austria, and Korea. 
The Export-Import Bank still has 
some funds. Some of these allow- 
ances probably will have to be in- 





creased. Sooner or later, also, we may , 


have to provide more financial aid 
for Great Britain, and perhaps for 
some of the needy Western European 
countries. 

The emergency phase also requires 
a strong military posture on the part 
of our government. It involves help- 
ing some of our friends to maintain 
some military strength. In doing this, 
we will be selective. Large military 
expenditures would delay reconstruc- 
tion in many nations. We are not 
mobilizing the non-Soviet world fo; 
war, but trying to make war too obvi- 
ously risky for the Sovict Union to 
resort to. As we do that we relieve the 
deepest fears of some of Russia’s 
neighbors. That is the purpose of the 
aid to Turkey. 


No one can compute yet how 
much more emergency and transition- 
al help will be needed. It depends 
partly on whether or when Soviet 
policy undergoes a major change. But 
if we are resolute and resourceful and 
use the means which we have, the So- 
viet Union and its Communist allies 
cannot prevent the non-Soviet world 
from moving steadily out of the emer- 
gency phase. 

As we get beyond that we will stop 
thinking and talking in terms of cost. 
We will think in the more traditional 
terms of world trade and_ foreign 
investment. 
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CONFERENCE: Not Glamour, but Progress 


“It seems I dreamed myself back to 
the Congress of Vienna. There was the 
Duke of Wellington attempting a polo- 
naise; the Marquis de Talleyrand with 
his powdered peruke; Czar Alexander 
eying the King of Prussia for flirting with 
his mistress, the Baroness von Kriidener; 
and Lady Castlereagh dancing with Lord 
Casil-reagh’s garter in her hair. All those 
frivolous, reactionary, pleasure-mad_ peo- 
ple who managed to dance to the con- 
cert of Europe—and brought a peace to 
this bloody continent which lasted 99 
years.” 

That was a marvelous dream, contin- 
ued ihe British diplomat. He had been 
telling it to James P. O'Donnell, News- 
WEEK correspondent covering the Mos- 
cow conference. Both had attended the 
lackluster dinner and reception given 
by Forcign Minister Molotoff the previ- 
ous night. Now a spakhmaylia—a hang- 
over, “induced by alien corm—made 
Moscow seem dismal and futile indeed 
compared with the Vienna of a more 
reasonable age. Nonetheless, the con- 
ference had made progress during its 
first two weeks—even if it was only 
toward an agreement to agree at some 
future date, as one delegate was heard 
to remark, 


Words but No Music 


Unlike the Congress of Vienna, the 
Conference of Moscow did not dance. So 
far only one party has broken the routine 
of work and more work. This was the of- 


ficial reception on March 18 given by 
Foreign Minister Molotoff and his wife. 
It began with a dinner for the 77 top 
members of the conference delegations. 
Then at 10 p.m. the doors of the Soviet 
Aviation Industry Club were thrown 
open. 'Lesser peacemakers and corre- 
spondents jammed into what had been 
the grand, but not very large, ballroom of 
the old Yar restaurant. The chandeliers 
were the same as in the days of Czarist 
revelry, but no gypsies strummed their 
balalaikas. In fact, unlike most present- 
day Soviet functions, no music or enter- 
tainment at all was provided. 

The thick parchment invitations en- 
graved in fancy Russian script said that 
formal attire might be worn, but only the 
British delegation complied. Looking like 
penguins among crows, they swallowed 
their dignity when they saw their mistake. 
Later, one Briton confessed: “It was the 
only swallow I enjoyed all evening.” 

The 400-odd guests edged slowly in 
the general direction of an improvised, 
shaky buffet, sparsely provided with 
blini and hard biscuits. Waiters in spotty 
aprons splashed their way through the 
elbowing throng with champagne cock- 
tails of a strange greenish hue, vodka, 
and a sweet but potent brandy concoction 
called starka. One correspondent was 
handed a napkin labeled “Hotel Eden, 
Dresden.” 

Gracious and dignified, Secretary of 
State Marshall complimented his host- 
esses—Mmes. Molotoff and Vyshinsky—on 
their evening gowns and then, with a 





quick glance at his watch, left at 10:20, 
followed by. Molotoff. Long before the 
Kremlin clock struck midnight, the other 
guests had departed—some heading for 
the all-night bars in the Grand Hotel 
and the Metropole, others for work or 
for bed 


Coo! 


GI's and American Embassy personnel 
in Moscow formed a swing band they 
called “The Kremlin Crows.” The Soviet 
Government officially frowned on the 
title. Now the swingsters entertain Amer- 
icans in Moscow under the name “The 
Purged Pigeons.” 


Keep Your Shirt On 


There will be no capitalist perversion 
of Soviet economic morals during the 
Moscow conference. A notice distributed 
to the American delegation reminded 
them that it was illegal to dispose of 
shirts, shoes, or any wearing apparel or 
personal belongings for cash or in return 
for services. 


Big Four Word Game 


“Federalism” meant at least three dif- 
ferent things to the Big Four ministcrs at 
Moscow last week as they made their 
various proposals on the nature of a fu- 
ture German Government. To the French, 
federalism meant only the loosest pos- 
sible association of autonomous German 
states. To the British and Americans it 
meant a somewhat more unified Reich, 


but still with strict emphasis on “states’ - 


rights” and severe limitations on the pow- 
ers of the federal government and the 
president. 

But to Foreign Minister Molotoft fed- 























. «. what oil do you use in your 
‘car, mister?” 
“That’s a fair question, lady. In fact, 
a good one. 


“Like thousands upon thousands of us 
independent dealers,* I handle four or 
five good brands of oil. But for my own 
car, lady, I use Macmillan Ring-Free.” 





Coast to Coast you'll hear this boast. 
“Only the dest for my car. Macmillan!” 





Experts talking—service station owners, 
mechanics. Men who think, live, know 
automobiles. 

How come it’s Macmillan among 800 
brands? Reasans galore! Macmillan 
is plenty different... Refined by 





refillin’ — make it Macmillan... 
every time. 

And say! Macmillan’s a must for ’47’s. 
Assures the gentle breaking-in every 
new car deserves. Where you see 
the Macmillan sign—that’s for you. 


your independent dealer! 
You'll benefit by his 


know-how in choosing everything 
from tires to spark-plugs. Ask him! 








an exclusive, patented process. 
Removes hard carbon (guaranteed!). 


Covers friction points with a tough, 
slick film. 


Even a quart puts new hustle and 
muscle into your motor. And when 


4, yPOM 


ment in DOO TO a te 
7 USE MACMILLAN IN MW CARS 


* Experts — mechanics, garage men and service station operators who sell Macmillan and more than 800 other brands of oil. 
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How Much Can Free Men Plan? Britain Tries to Reconcile ... 


The men who are planning a new 
British economy and a new British so- 
ciety have no over-all plan. This cir- 
cumstance is as British as tea and 
kippers. The national genius runs to 
improvisation. When such improvisa- 
tion becomes either a brilliant success 
or a brilliant failure, it is referred to as 
“muddling through.” British planners 
prefer to keep their ideas off paper. 
These ideas are born in the bars and in 
the dining rooms of clubs, take shape 
in the committee rooms of Whitehall, 
are criticized in the House of Commons, 
and emerge from Cabinet meetings as 
high policy. 

British planning springs from British 
Socialism. In establishing the connec- 
tion, the first thing for non-Socialists to 
get through their non-Socialist heads is 
that while Karl Marx’s body lies in 
Highgate Cemetery in London, his 
spirit no longer goes marching on in 
British Socialism. The inspiration be- 
hind the planning in British Socialism 
comes from the late John Maynard 
Keynes. 

Keynes put his own economic phi- 
losophy into simple tabloid form in 
“Essays in Persuasion” (1932): “. .. 
the Economic Problem, 2s one may call 
it for short, the problem of want and 
poverty and the economic strugglé be- 
tween classes and na- 


the Labor regime found a ready-made 
organization awaiting it. The present 
organization has not greatly expanded 
since the war days. It has headquarters 
at No. 1 Storey’s Gate at the Birdcage 
Walk entrance to St. James’s Park. ' 
The planners have one of the tough- 
est tasks ever tackled in a democracy. 
The White Paper containing the 1947 
Economic Survey put it. this way: 
“There is an essential difference be- 
tween totalitarian and democratic plan- 
ning. The former subordinates all indi- 
vidual desires and preferences to the 
demands of the state. For this purpose, 
it uses various methods of compulsion 
upon the individual which deprive him 
of the freedom of choice ... But... 
the people of a democratic country will 
not give up their freedom of choice to 
their government. A democratic govern- 
ment must therefore conduct its eco- 
nomic planning in a manner which pre- 
serves the maximum possible freedom 
of choice to the individual citizen.” 
Totalitarians naturally don’t believe 
that, given these reservations, planning 
is possible. The general secretary of the 
Britis: Mine Workers, Union, Arthur 
Horner, a Communist, last week gave 
this unflattering estimate of the White 
Paper to a NEWSWEEK correspondent: 
“This isn’t a plan—it’s a bloody confes- 





tions, is nothing but 
a frightful muddle, a 
transitory and an un- 
necessary muddle. For 
the Western World al- 
ready has the re- 
sources and the tech- 
nique, if we could 
create the organiza- 
tion to use them, cap- 
able of reducing the 
Economic Problem, 
which now absorbs 
our moral and mate- 
rial energies, to a po- 
sition of secondary im- 
portance.” 
Keynes held that 
Marxian reasoning no 
longer applied because 









‘Well, of course, you really 
cant expect him to drink ... 
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TAKING THE HORSE TO THE WATER 



























technical progress had 
created so much “sur- 
plus value”’—in the 
Marxist phrase—that there was enough 
and more to satisfy both workers and 
capitalists. The great problem was to 
find the skill to utilize modern vechnical 
capacities, The answer was planning. 
Freedom + Planning = ? The 
roots of the present planning organiza- 
tion go back to the period just after the 
first world war, An Economic Advisory 
Council actually was formed, and 


Keynes and other economists were asso- 
ciated with it. During the last war 


planning took a large step forward and 





Gabriel—London Daily Worker 


Communists want more drastic planning 


sion of an inferiority complex to the 
Russians. They say we have to plan, 
but that you can’t take any dras*ic ac- 
tion because it isn’t democratic! I'll tell 


you one way to end the labor shortage 
—take ration cards away from everyone 
who won't work. If they say they’ve 
enough money to eat without working, 


tell them to eat their bloody money.” 
Planner-in-Chief: To direct all 


planning the Cabor government kas 
promised to appoint a planner-in-chief. 


The appointment may be made this 


_—— 


H” much planning can a democ- 
racy introduce into its economy 
and not sacrifice its freedom to totali- 
tarian controls? This probably poses 
the most serious economic prob- 
lem now faced by the Western World. 
The British and French, impoverished 
by the war and suspended economi- 
cally between Communism and Amer- 
ican free enterprise, have been forced 
to attempt planned economies within 





week. The job has been offered to Sir 
Robert Sinclair, 53-year-old chairman 
of the Imperial Tobacco Co. The new 
super-planner will head an interdepart- 
mental production committee composed 
of civil servants and will sit on the joint 
planning board including management 
and labor representatives under the 
chairmanship of Herbert Morrison, 
Lord President of the Council. 

The planner-in-chief's organization 
will parallel the two planning. bodies 
already in existence. These are the Lord 
President’s Committee and the Steering 
Committee. The Lord President’s Com- 
mittee is composed of Cabinet minis- 
ters. It makes decisions, issues general 
policy directives, and in general guides 
the work of planning. The moving spirit 


- behind it has been Morrison. He has 


recently been confined to bed with 
thrombosis and his place filled by 
Sir Stafford Cripps. 

The actual planning is done by the 
Steering Committee. It is composed 
entirely of those paragons of industry, 
discretion, and rectitude, British civil 
servants. The chief of the Steering Com- 
mittee is Sir Edward Bridges, 54-year- 
old son of the Poet Laureate Robert 
Bridges, head of the Civil Service, per- 
manent Secretary to the Treasury, and 
former Secretary of the Cabinet. A tall, 
fair-haired, cheerful, unassuming man, 
Bridges is so much the perfect civil 
servant that newspaper files contain no 
record of his ever having said anything 
in public. 


Scholar’s Scholar: The real work of | 


the Steering Committee is done by the 
young economists on the staff. By and 
large they are disciples of Keynes. Like 
Bridges, they all must have a passion- 
less passion for anonymity. A typical— 
although exceptionally brilliant—econ- 
omist in this group is James Meade, a 
young disciple of Keynes. 


Meade attended both Oxford ‘and 
Cambridge and took first-class honors 
in philosophy, politics, and economics. 


He looks like the scholar he is—tall, thin, 
and unprepossessing, younger than his 


88 vears. He has a scholar’s relaxations 
in music, art, and walking. 
even absent-mindedly behaves 


like the traditional absent-minded ptd- 
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... the Must Nots of Democracy, the Musts of Planned Economy 


a democratic political framework. 
The results of these experiments 
should indicate to Americans the ex- 
tent to which they should try to in- 
troduce planning into the system that 
has given the United States history’s 
most productive economy. The ac- 
companying article tells what the 
British have so far learned about 
planning. Next week a similar article 
will discuss the French experiment. 





fessor. During the war, Meade’s wife 
went to the United States with their 
three children. He lived in a basement 
air-raid shelter under the Cabinet offices, 
jammed all his possessions into a single 
suitcase, ate irregularly in a government 
canteen, and worked so hard that he 
developed a severe duodenal ulcer. 
Meade now lives in North London, and, 
with his wife back to look after him, 
has regained his health. 

The Budgeteers: The primary func- 
tion of the Steering Committee is to 
analyze the country’s economic position 
and keep the Cabinet well briefed on 
it. On the basis of these reports, the 
government then prepares a so-called 
economic budget covering requirements 
and needs in manpower and in national 
income and expenditure. 

The Steering Committee does _ its 
work through five “working parties.” 
These are really five- or six-man sub- 
committees. They deal with manpower, 
raw materials at home and abroad, 
Britain’s balance of payments, the na- 
tional income, and with economic 
surveys. They get their material by 
calling for reports from all government 
departments involved. This material 
in turn is processed by the Steering 
Committee, related to other plans and 
proposals, and then passed up _ to 
the Morrison Committee for political 
implementation. 

To enforce this economic budget, 
and thereby make its plan- work, the 
government relies on a system of con- 
trols. These come within the framework 
of the planning the British think pos- 
sible in a democracy. The government 
inherited these controls’ from the war- 
time setup and they have been con- 
tinued by Parliament until 1951. From 
Whitehall, the Labor Cabinet controls 
allocations of raw materials and of some 
products, exports and imports, new cap- 
ital issues, prices, and policies of social- 
ized industries and services. : 

The Heart Searchers: Like every- 
thing else in Britain, the conception of 


planning was struck a cruel blow by the 


weather this winter. Nobody expected 
the government tc plan the weather. 
But nobody expected a government 


that prided itself on planning to gamble 


on a mild winter. The drastic results 
have caused the Labor party its greatest 
loss of prestige since it took office. While 
it could not have foreseen such a terrible 
winter, it could, say critics, at least have 
anticipated the heavy drain on insuffi- 
cient coal stocks caused by the vast in- 
crease in the use of unrationed elec- 
tricity. Yet government controls allowed 
the manufacture and sale of large num- 
bers of electric appliances. 

What critics, both Labor and Con- 
servative, complain of now is not too 
much planning by the government, but 
too little. Two weeks ago the Commons 
debate on the White Paper brought 
attacks on all sides against the govern- 
ment for setting inadequate goals and 
for letting political timidity hamstring 
its planning. The London Economist 
commented: 

“Both sides showed some concern 
with the concept of democratic plan- 
ning, and there was obvious heart- 
searching on both sides of the House . . . 
The government are almost openly faced 
with the dilemma of either going for- 
ward until their planning is no longer 
democratic or of going back until. some 
of their followers will say it is no longer 
planning. It is getting clearer with every 
week that the present variety of con- 
trolled economy, with all its deliberate 











Herbert Morrison inspires British planners 


distortions, can be made to work, only 
if it is possible to direct labor by com- 
pulsion to where it is required.” 





Significance 


This brings the problem down to 
fundamentals. Manpower is the basic 


problem in Britain today. Coal is short 


because not enough men work in the 


mines. Not enough men work in the 
mines because the government cannot 
conscript labor into the pits and the 


miners resist even the importation of 


displaced persons from Europe. The old 
compulsions—chiefly the threat of un- 
employment—no longer operate. If the 
government carries out its policy of full 
employment, they will never operate 
again. The British now face the question 
of whether a society based entirely on 
incentives can maintain its progress; of 
whether the carrot will prove attractive 
enough to move the human donkey 
when the stick has been thrown away. 

Manpower overshadows all Britain’s 
current troubles, but the planners have 
other fundamental problems to face. 
The whole scheme of implementing 
planning by means of controls has been 
questioned. David Eccles, one of the 
most thoughtful of the Conservative 
M.P.’s, commented: “I am sure that an 
immense amount of harm has been done 
by the confusion between planning and 
controls. Planning and controls in this 
country are irreconcilable enemies. The 
better the plan the fewer the controls.” 
American experience has been that one 
control leads to another until the entire 
economy is bound up in a straitjacket. 

The planners must also eventually 
face the fact of their own fallibility. 
Economists are notoriously prophets 
without honor, even in their own 
gloomy professions. In laying out any 
sort of long-range plan, the economists 
in effect are under- 
taking to predict what 
so far has been unpre- 
dictable. 

In Britain their 
problem will be sim- 
plified for some time 
by the fact that their 
planning deals with an 
economy of scarcity. 
Their problem will 
change radically when 
and if they are obliged 
to plan for an economy 
of abundance. Some 
pessimists feel that 
they will then discover 
that the price of abun- 
dance and freedom lies 
in periodic depressions 
and unemployment. 

On balance it might 
be said that British 
experience has demon- 
strated more of the disadvantages than 
the advantages of planning. The govern- 
ment can boast that it has not infringed 
on any essential human rights. The 
critics can say that neither has it 


planned. In the judgment of The Econ- 
omist, the planning done so far repre- 


sents a “false start.” The British can only 
hope for “a second and sounder attempt 


to master the economic environment by 
methods of freedom” and “show the 


world how to solve the major problem 
of twentieth-century democracy.” 


Black Star 
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not we. Economically we would be as- 
suming a burden the American taxpayer 


would be unwilling to shoulder, Instead, 


we should concentrate on rehabilitating 
what we have—the larger part of Ger- 
many—and as for the Iron Curtain, it’s 


there anyway, and the Russians have no 


intention of lifting it whatever paper 
agreements they may sign.” 

Cold Turkey: A high-ranking Ameri- 
can delegate gave this possible com- 


promise interpretation: 
“The Russians would probably decide 
to go it alone in their own zone, in the 


sure Knowledge that they could extract 


something in current reparations from 
now until doomsday, save for one all- 
compelling political factor: Such uni- 


lateral action would shut them out pos 


litically and economically from Western 
Germany. They will never deliberately 
precipitate such a decision. Therefore 


they have been forced to think of politica) 


and economic unification on our terms. 
“They know we are no longer playing 


Santa Claus as we did at Potsdam. They 


want reparations from current produc- 
tion. They know that we will not coun- 
tenance any program which does not 


insure that the first proceeds of any ev 


ports shall go to pay for necessary _im- 
ports, and not for reparations. It will be 


two years at least before we can balance 


food imports with export dol- 





FRANCE: Splitting Headaches 


After a strike-enforced 31-day holiday, 
the Paris press last week headlined an 


epidemic of scandals: 


@ An illiterate Bessarabian Jew named 
Joseph Janovici, a onetime ragpicker, 


mace about $0,000,000 dealing with the 


Nazis and later helped finance the police 
branch e the resistance. He escaped from 
Sdret4 Nationale agents who wanted to 


arrest him, He had been tipped off by an 


official of the Paris Police Prefecture to 


which he had paid enormous bribes. 
@ Raids on a score of monasteries in and 


around Paris uncovered an elaborate sot. 


up for forging false identity papers. When 
ve ecclesiastics were arrested, all the 


leftist press gleefully published cartoons 


Of Costapo men hiding under nuns’ skirts. 


@ A cache of submachine guns and am- 
munition was discovered in a Paris sub- 


urb, The owner, Georges Legoff, who 


carried membership cards in both the 
Rightist Union Gaulliste and the Com- 
munist Franc-Tireurs et Partisans, claimed 


they were for the Spanish Republicans. 


@ Inside Fresnes Prison, long under at- 
tack by the Reds because of its lax ad- 


ministration, prisoners were fe pund lorging 


Gestapo sex se to “documents” in an effort 
to discredit French statesmen by linking 


them to the Nazis, 





lars, to say nothing of meet- 
ing the food bill we’ve been 


accumulating since the oc- 
cupation began. 
“However, if the Russians 


want to come in on those 
terms, then an equitable pro- 
gram can be worked out. It 
will be modest, it cannot be- 


gin immediately, it will re- 
quire them to furnish the bulk 
of the raw materials, and it 


can never net them more than 


a few hundred millions an- 
nually over a period of, say, 
ten years. It's a cold turkey 


question of something’ or 
nothing. We know they suf- 


lered but were not running a 


charity bazaar.” 


Name One 


One of the attractions of 
the Moscow conference was a 
piano recital sparsely attended 
~by the renowned composer, 
Dmitri Shostakovich. One 
American listener happened 
to sit next to an English- 
speaking Russian, The latter 
volunteered: “I too am a mod- 

. » 

ern Russian composer.” The 
American replied _ politely: 
“Ah, of course. In America 
we have heard that Russia has 
many great modern compos- 
ers.” The Russian disdainful- 
ly asked: “Yes—who?” 














Associated Press 


Might and Mite: Georgi Dimitroff, tough Com- 


munist Premier of Bulgaria, posed for this photo- 
graph with Georgi Pavloff, a 68-pound midget who is 


one of the country’s foremost impressionist painters. 





These scandals reflected the deepening 
left-right split inside France. The Com- 


munists provoked the immediate crisis b 


refusing to vote a 4905 000,000 military 


appropriation to suppress the Viet Nam 
insurrection in Indo-China. The govern- 
ment of Premier Paul Ramadier, heart- 


ened by President Truman's anti-Comn- 


munist stand, threatened to resign unless 
the Reds fell into line. At the very last 
minute they complied, but in such a way 


AS tO gain a major parliamentary advan. 


tage. The five Communist ministers in 
the government voted for the appropria- 
tion on March 22. The deputies, however, 


abstained from voting. The Communict 


thus put themselves in the position of be- 
ing able to take part in the government 
and at the same time oppose it. 


‘ 
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SWEDEN: Coffee Clutch 


In Sweden failing to warm up the 
coffee pot for the most casual visitor is 
virtually the social equivalent of slam- 


ming the front door in his face, Last 


week the rumor that coffee, tea, and 
cocoa were to be rationed galvanized 


housewives into action. Within hours 


' 
collee vanished from market shelves. 
Within days Sweden’s first svarta bérsen 
(black market) was doing a land-office 


business selling the nation’s favorite bev. 


erage at 18 kronor ($5) a pound. 
Rationing rumors became fact on 


March 15 with the announcement of a 


national ban on luxury imports. Shop 
counters swarmed with desperate buyers. 
They feared new restrictions would soon 


extend to nylon stockings, canned fruits, 


lipstick, perfumes, and _American ciga- 
rettes. Stockholm, which has more movie 


theaters per capita than any city in the 


world, was filled with gloom at the pos- 
sibility of a cut in Hollywood films. 


Behind the sudden import ban lay the 


simple fact that. comfort-loving Sweden 
last year imported $222,000,000 more 


than it exported, 


“Se 


REICH: The Lady Vanishes 


On the night of March 8, Gerda 
Roesch, a student. at the University of 


Berlin, went to the Kammerspiele Theater 
in the Soviet sector to see the American 
“ . 
play, “Dangerous Curves.” Outside the 
checkroom she was accosted by two Ger- 

man policemen and asked to show her 
identity papers. Gerda pulled her papers 
out of her shabby purse and proved her 
identity. But the police insisted that she 
leave the theater and go with them to 
headquarters. They put her into a Ger- 
man car bearing Russian license plates 
and drove off into the night. She has not 
been heard from since. 

Between March 8 and 18, five other 


students from the University of Berlin 
similarly disappeared after they had been 


“arrested.” Two were taken from a café 


on Unter den Linden; one disappeared 
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from a train between Berlin and Naum- 
burg, while the others were picked up as 
they walked home from classes. All six 
were members of or closely associated 
CDU, Catholic-dominated 
Christian Democratic party. On March 
21, its head, Jakob Kaiser, went to the 
Russian military government headquar- 
ters to protest to Col. Sergei Tulpanoff, 
political division chief. The Russians ad- 
mitted the charges. 

But they gave no reason for the ar- 
rests and no positive assurance when, if, 
or how the students would be released. 
All six were acknowledged “victims of 


Fascism” and registered with the Berlin. 


magistrate as free of all charges of Nazism 
or the slightest taint of illegal activity. All 
six, as Catholic youth leaders, have ac- 
tively opposed Russian-sponsored _ at- 
tempts to make the University of Berlin 
a Marxist political instrument. Since these 
arrests, the rate of police kidnappings has 
gone up not only in Berlin but also in 
Soviet zone cities such as Plauen, Leipzig, 


Halle, Dresden, and Weimar. 


Did They Burn? 


In January Capt. Rex Morgan, chief 
Army undertaker for the European 
theater, invited some friends to his Frank- 
furt billet for cocktails and three hours 
of amateur color films. Several shots 
showed eleven metal cylinders being axed 
open near a creek and their conteiits 


strewn on the sand, Another shot depicted 
a crematory. 


Last week Clinton B. Conger, United 
Press manager for Germany, heard that 
Morgan, now in the United States, was 


being offered from $5,000 to $10,000 for 


his travelogue films, Curious about the 
value placed on the strips, Conger ques- 
tioned his wife, who had been present at 
the showing, about the crematory and 
creek shots. On a hunch he sent a report- 
er to Munich to interview employes of the 
only working crematory in Bavaria out- 
side Dachau. They admitted buming 
eleven caskets on Oct. 16—the day of the 
Nuremberg hangings. The reporter then 
tracked down a spot near the crematory 
which resembled the creek. bank in 
Morgan’s picture. Conger claims it is on 
the Wenz south of Munich. 

On March 17 the UP reported that the 
urns contained the ashes of Hermann 
Goring and his ten executed colleagues. 
The Army in Berlin refused to confirm the 
story. Brig. Gen. Roy V. Rickard, Theater 
Provost Marshal, said by the UP to have 
directed the operation in the movie, flatly 
denied everything. 


Por 


YUGOSLAVIA: Going Begging 
With one hand Marshal Tito of Yugo- 
slavia a few months ago passed out grain 
to his deserving leftist neighbors, Albania 
and Rumania. Recently he held out the 
other hand to the United States for an 


emergency food handout. The State De- 
partment kept its hands in its pockets. 
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International 


On March 18 Belgrade circles learned 
they would have to meet further food 


shortages themselves, 


ow 


BRITAIN: Siege by Flood 


At the end of a winter beset by bliz- 
zards and storms the rains came to Brit- 
ain last week. The floods from both rain 
and melting snow plagued 34 of Eng- 
land’s 40 counties. Roads and railways 
were submerged and blocked by fallen 
trees. Bridges were washed out. Tens of 
thousands of cattle and sheep drowned, 
adding to the winter's previous toll of 
3,000,000. Winter-wheat crops were lost, 
and farmers in the flooded fertile fen- 


land (marshy lands) of East Anglia 
warned that unless the water was 


pumped from their fields by mid-April, 


there would be no autumn harvest for 
1947: 
As the Thames overflowed its banks, 




















° Photos 
. «marooned this pup and brovght firemen to rescue London housewives 


troops in assault craft and punts rushed 
to evacuate the isolated. The town of 
Windsor was inundated; water swirled 
over the playing fields of Eton. The 
RAF paddled down the streets in rub- 
ber dinghies handing supplies into sec- 
ond-story windows. A hospital in Maid- 
enhead sent an SOS for fresh milk down- 
stream in a corked bottle. 

London got another SOS by telegram, 
from the mining town of Bentley in 
Yorkshire. It read: “Bentley flooded. A 
thousand people isolated without food 
for 24 hours. Small boats useless owing 
to powerful current . . . Help must be 
here Thursday morning. Position des- 
perate.” Two army “ducks” evacuated 
Bentley families to schoolhouses and 
perched the ove:flow on the nearby Don- 


caster race-course grandstand, 


In the Fens, a chain of men and 


women worked all day and under flare 
lights at night filling sand bags and stack- 
ing them against the rising Great Ouse 
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River and its tributaries. A supervisor 
reported: . 

“We feel that we are fighting a win- 
ning battle. We shall go on feeling that 
we are winning until we have lost.” 


Simplicity for His.Excellency 


Lewis Douglas, American Ambassador 
to Britain, arrived in London last week 
with a smile. British papers called him 
the “Laughing Ambassador.” But he took 
one look at Wirfield House, the vast 
neo-Georgian mansion in Regent’s Park 
which Barbara Hutton presented to the 
United States as an embassy and gri- 
maced: “I'm not going to live here if | 
can help it. It's impossible to live simply 
in that place.” Presumably Douglas will 
stay in the old embassy residence at 
Prince’s Gate, where he has a comfortable 
apartment, 


Work Till the Day Is Done 


From the Morris Motors factory at 
Cowley last week came the first lifting 
of Britain’s industrial gloom. Some 4,000 
workers agreed to a ten-and-a-half-hour 
day instead of the usual eight. Over a 
cup of tea the chief shop steward sold the 
idea to another union official. Together 
they tackled the firm’s managing director. 
He praised their spirit and their plan, 
which will raise production 5 per cent. 


The foreman later explained: “It takes 
two hours, ftom 5 p.m, to 7 pan, for the 


furnaces in the paint shop to lose heat. 


We decided to make those dying embers 
work.” 


oJ 


SOUTH AFRICA: Zulu Greeting 


Native drums throbbed and echoed 
through the hot South African nights 
last week. Summoned by the jungle 
tel-graph, thousands of  fierce-looking 
Zulu tribesmen started a long pilgrimage. 
From mountains 100 miles from Eshowe, 
former capital of Zululand, bent old men 
and barrel-chested youths, seedpods rat- 
tling on their ankles and calfskin shields 
on their arms, trudged toward the ren- 
dezvous. Behind them walked the wom- 
en, naked except for beads, their black 
skin glistening in the sun. Atop their 
heads, above hair woven back in waste- 
basket-shaped coiffures, they carried 
gourds of food. 


~ More than 70,000 black natives in full 


regalia swarmed onto the Eshowe. air- 
port on March 19, waving spears and 
bobbing weird ostrich-plume _ head- 
dresses, On a dais sat King George V1, 
Queen Elizabeth, and Princesses Eliza- 
beth and Marguret Rose. Forgotten now, 
or at least submerged in the minds of 
the gnarled old warriors, were the bloody 
war of 1879 and the suppressed rebel- 
Lon of 1906. 

Chanting eerie melodies, they danced 
the “Mgoma Umkosi” for the first time 


in decades, Five thousand natives in vul- 
ture and sakabula feathers, animal skins, 


The Coming Battle for Spain 


Edward Weintal, NEwsweE ex dip- 
lomatic correspondent, sends the 
following account of the newest im- 
pending move in the American 
policy of resisting the spread of 
Communism all over the world. 


Convinced that the continuous 
rule of Franco and his Falange must 
ultimately result in civil war and 
the establishment of Communism in 
strategically important Spain, the 
United States is about to initiate 
a policy of active support to non- 
Falangist and non-Communist ele- 
ments within Spain, The weakness 
of American policy in the past lay 
in the fact that its opposition to the 
Franco regime could not be imple- 
mented by extending financial and 
economic aid to liberal Spanish ele- 
ments. A specific program of aid, 
including United States Govern- 
ment loans, removal of export re- 
strictions, and encouragement to 
private American investors will now 
be offered to those able to bring 
about a peaceful withdrawal of 
Franco and the establishment of a 
“caretaker” regime which would 
give the Spanish people an oppor- 
tunity to determine the type of 


government they wish, 


| To execute the new policy a new 


United States Chargé d’ Affaires is 
being sent to Madrid, Paul T. Cul- 
bertson, the plain-speaking veteran 
chief of the State Department’s 
Western European Division will 
insist that the retirement of Franco 
is necessary in the interest of Spain 
and of peace. 

Culbertson, one of the depart- 
ment’s toughest negotiators, will re- 


place Philip Bonsal, a compara- 
tively junior officer, who has been 


holding the post since Ambassador 
Armour’s retirement late in 1945. 


The appointment of a senior officer 
to Madrid after the United Nations 
had recommended the withdrawal 
of ambassadors might be seized bv 
Franco as a sign of a wavering 
United States attitude toward. his 
regime. The overshadowing need 


for a settlement of the explosive 
Spanish situation has convinced 


American policymakers that the 
risk is wel) worth taking. 
Culbertson is opposed to an out- 


right restoration of the Spanish 
monarchy without consultation with 
the Spanish people. He will proceed 
on the basis of the American-British- 
French statement of March 4, 1946, 
which urged the Spanish people to 
establish a “caretaker” government. 
The British are likely to support 
the American implementation of 


the tripartite statement, 
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and white oxtails brandished their war 
bludgeons and charged at the dais. But 
a few yards from the royal family they 
halted and prostrated themselv¢s. A Zulu 


spokesman addressed the king: “Just as - 


when the Great Elephant the first time 
trod our soil, we felt the trembling and 
said in our hearts: The Great One has 
come at last to see his children.” 


Po 


INDIA: Pathans in Red Shirts 


The arc of violence in Northern India 
swung from Punjab into the wild North- 
west Frontier Province last week. Red- 


shirted Congress party followers camped 
outside the gates of the walled city of 
Peshawar, the provincial capital, British 
patrols tramped down the Street of the 
Storytellers and machine guns guarded 
the dusty Lane of the Coppersmiths, 
From time to time, bands of Moslems, 
garlanded with orange blossoms and wav- 
ing green Moslem League banners, 
marched past the shuttered mud-brick 
shops of frightened Hindus and Sikhs, 
shouting “Pakistan zindabad!” (Long live 
a separate Moslem state). Weary sepoys, 
working for a non-League government, 
bundled them into wagons and carted 
them to jail. 

A month ago similar League tactics in 
neighboring Punjab precipitated devas- 
tating riots and forced the resignation 


of the Congress-dominated government, 
In the Northwest Frontier, however, 94 


per cent Moslem in population, the non- 
League government stuck to its guns. 
Premier Khan Sahib, a Congress party 
Moslem, declared: “Nobody can make me 
resign.” Thereupon he called out the fa- 
mous “Redshirts” led by his famous 
brother, Ghaffar Khan. 

Ghaffar’s Boys: Ghaffar Khan is a 
strapping, bearded Pathan chieftain 
known as the “frontier Gandhi” for his 


_ mahatmalike spiritual creed. His $5,000 


followers—uniformed in red because of 


the cheapness of brick-dust dye-make up 
the strangest private army in all India, 
Moslems by religion, they support the 
predominantly Hindu Congress party in 
politics. Trained from boyhood as expert 
fighters, they swear a Gandhi-inspired 
oath to nonviolence. On March 19 more 
than 2,000 of them strolled through 
Peshawar’s malodorous bazaars, Despite 
their avowedly peaceful aims, weapons 


bulged under their red shirts, Their pres 


ence heightened increasing tension be- 


tween the 115,000-odd Moslems and the ~ 


35.000 Hindus and Sikhs they aimed to 
protect. 

Only a few miles from the walls of 
Peshawar other tribesmen were already 
engaged in their favorite pastime, fight- 
ing. In the rocky defiles of strategic Khy- 
ber Pass they raided food-truck convoys 
bound for Afghanistan. Fiercely inde- 
pendent of any outside political rule, the 
2,500,000 hillmen promised to be as 


much of a headache for any future In- 
dian government, as they have been for 
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A Columbia Records engraver inspects every groove to insure 
that no fleck of dust has caused a bubble in the electroplating 
of the’ ‘mother’. This is the “mother” of an electrical transcrip- 
tion manufactured by Columbia Records for exclusive use by 
radio stations. It is from the “mother” -that the ‘‘stampers’ for 
the actual pressing of records are made. 





Corporation keeps its 


Payroll Records 
on Nationals: 





View of National Payroll Machine at Columbia 
Recording Corporation, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Preparing payroll records and writing the checks 
for some 1,400 employees each week is no small 
accounting task. But the National Payroll Machine 
makes short work of just such accounting problems 
—producing at one location Columbia's whole 
weekly payroll quickly and efficiently. 

National Payroll Machines prepare for Co- 
lumbia, at one operation, the employee's statement 


of earnings and deductions, employee’s earning 
record, and payroll summary record. All entries ate 


clear, legible, and easily understood. And all ate 
proved correct at the time of writing—thus obviating 
discrepancies due to human error. 

In businesses of every size and type, National 
Payroll Systems are meeting the varied demands 
of individual plant practices, methods, and deduc- 
tions. By setting up pre-determined totals, bal- 
ancing procedure is simplified. All records are made 
at the same time, all are originals, all are exactly the 


same, Let your local National representative study 


your needs, and then make recommendations 
without cost or obligation to you. The National 


Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices 
in principal cities. 


Making business 
easier 
for the 
: | American 
| businessman 
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WASHINGTON 


41.2%, of all U. S. retail sales 
ave made within 500 miles from the 
center of Southern New England! 


NO MATTER where you locate on the 
New Haven, you'll be near a major 
portion of America’s buying power. 


Being close to this tremendous pur- 
chasing power is just one of many 
advantages enjoyed by industry in 
38.1% of the nation’s population lives Southern New Englar 4, 
within 500 miles from the center of 
Southern New England. This area 
earns 54.2% of America’s industrial 
wages and salaries; pays 50% of indi- 
vidual U.S. income taxes; holds 72.4% 
of the country’s savings deposits; 
bought 41.2% ofall goods sold across 
retail counters in 1945. 


For more facts to help you plan for 
future profits, write for a free copy of 
“SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND FOR 
TOMORROW’S INDUSTRY.” Address: 
P. E. Benjamin, Mgr., Industrial De- 
velopment, New Haven Railroad, 
Room 200B, 80 Federal St., Boston 
10, Mass. 


» NEW HAVEN = 


SERVING NEW YORK AND THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL STATES OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, RHODE ISLAND AND CONNECTICUT 
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the British. In his Northwest Frontier 
days Winston Churchill wrote of them: 
“Except at harvest time when self-pres- 
ervation enjoins a temporary truce, the 
Pathan tribes are always engaged in pri- 
vate or public war. Every man is a war- 
rior, a politician, and a theologian. Every 
large house is a real feudal fortress . . . 
Every family cultivates its vendetta; every 
clan, its feud.” 


ows 


JAPAN: Translation 


An Allied Headquarters officer sug- 
gested last week that Japanese newspaper 
editors counsel their readers not to sell 
their votes for a “mess of pottage.” The 
editors dutifully passed the word along— 
in Japanese: “Don’t sell your vote for a 
cup of diluted cooked rice.” 


As She Is Spoke 


The Nagoya Chamber of Commerce 
last week offered a prize to the person 
who spotted the largest number of pub- 
lic signs rendered in near-miss English. 
The first entries came from the city’s 
streetcars: “Please do not holed the door 
open,” and “Special cars for gee-yes.” 
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CHINA: Fall of Yenan 


On March 19 Nationalist troops, foot- 
sore from a 200-mile forced march, 
slogged over frozen dirt roads into a 
sprawling, dusty city in the Yen River 
Valley of northern Shensi province. The 
city, surrounded by wind-eroded, tree- 
less hills, was virtually deserted. But its 
capture still represented a major triumph. 
For it was Yenan, ten years the capital 
of Communist China and the spiritual 
Mecca of China’s extreme left-wingers. 

The Chinese Reds developed Yenan as 
their headquarters in 1937 after the 
7,000-mile “Long March” from their 
previous base in the southern province of 
Kiangsi. They dug cave homes, hospitals, 
factories, and offices deep in the yellow 
cliffs to protect themselves from Japanese 
—and Nationalist — bombing. These cliff 
dwellings and some crude wood and brick 
buildings soon housed a thriving town of 
50,000, from which the Communists 
governed more than 100,000,000 North 
China peasants and one-fourth of China’s 
not-so-good earth. 

Expecting a Nationalist attack, the Reds 
began evacuating Yenan last November. 
Camels, mules, and burdened men walked 
off into the Shensi hills carrying every 
movable piece of equipment and scrap of 
food. A skeleton government was re- 
ported last week 150 miles northeast in 
Hinghsien, and the vitriolic “Yenan radio” 
resumed broadcasting. The cell-like or- 
ganization of the Communist government 
needs no big headquarters. Nevertheless, 
observers speculated that the Reds might 
make another long march and set up a 
new capital—perhaps even in Manchuria. 

Reports that the five conquering Na- 
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tionalist divisions captured 9,000 Reds 


and killed another 10,000 appeared to be 
largely the wishful thinking of their com- 
mander, Gen. Hu Tsung-nan. 

The 45-year-old general had waited 
for years to revenge a disastrous defeat 
the Reds inflicted on him in nearby Kansu 
province in 1936. His were the troops 
which Americans criticized during the 
war beeause they were immobilized at 
the Communist rear instead of fighting 
the Japanese. 

In Nanking on March 20 Gen. Chen 
Cheng, the tiny, graying Chinese Chief 
of Staff, hailed the capture of empty 
Yenan as “the first move in quelling the 
Communist rebellion.” The soft-spoken 





©> general predicted that now, since the 
| Nationalist government had __ officially 
abandoned the fiction of peace negotia- 


tions, the Reds would be decisively de- 
feated in three months. ‘ 








Beauty costs no more with 


ARCHITECTURAL CONCRETE 
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Concrete is the versatile structural plastic. Its adapt- 
ability to any shape or form is well demonstrated in 
these cantilevered balconies pictured by Hugh Ferriss. 

Maximum economy is achieved by casting concrete 
structural frame, walls, floors and architectural embel- 
lishment in one construction operation. 

Concrete provides the structural strength, firesafety 
and attractive appearance essential to schools, hospitals, 
hotels, office buildings and modern industriai plants. 
Because of its reasonable first cost, low upkeep and 
long life under severe usage, architectural concrete gives 
low annual cost. 








May we assist your architects or engineers in applying 
the economies of concrete to your building plans? 





PORTLAND CEMENT ;:ASSOCIATION 


Dept. A3e-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 
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Black Star thotos 
Fashion Whirl: Some skirts, at least, 
will whirl this spring as a model at a A national organization to improve and extend the uSes of concrete... through 
fashion showing in Paris demonstrates. scientific research and engineering field work 
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4" Plan your 

F, SAN FRANCISCO | | 

‘1 = vacation with =: 
this guidebook 
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This 112-page book tells you what to 
see and do in San Francisco. It lists 
by name the good places to dine, 
dance, and shop. 


It is honest, detailed, factual—perhaps 
the most accurate guide to San Fran- 
cisco and its region ever published. 


In this book you will also read about 
the Rast Bay and the Peninsula, Red- 
wood Empire, Monterey Bay country, 
Shasta-Cascade Wonderland, Great 
Central Valley, Feather River re- 


gion,LakeTahoe and the HighSierra, * 


Gold Rush country; Yosemite, Kings 
Canyon atid Sequoia National Parks. 


Ina blue paper cover, with photos and 
map. Worthy of a place in your libra- 
ry. Send coupon with 10¢ in coin to 
cover handling costs. Mail it today. 





CALIFORNIANS INC., Dept. 603 
703 Market St., San Francisco 3, California. 

I enclose 10¢ in coin for which pleasegend 
ine the 112-page book, The Chapter ir 
Life entitled San Francisco. Thank 
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How Europe Reacts to Our Foreign Policy 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


Judging by foreign newspapers 
and by cables from NEWSWEEK corre- 
spondents, people in Europe do not 
consider the recent developments in 
our foreign policy as being either so 
unexpected or so sensational as we 
think they are. President Truman’s 
speech simply dotted the hammer and 
crossed the sickle in a global 


Left-wing Labor party opinion, al- 
ready disturbed over the close ‘com- 
munion of British and American 
foreign policies, has found new cause 
for alarm. 

More corservative opinion also has 
been somewhat critical, but in that 
case the criticism is of the brash way 
in which we have grabbed 





struggle between ourselves 
and Russia which already 
had been an accepted fact to 
most of the rest of the world. 

This does not mean that 
others are not taking us se- 
riously. On the contrary, 
“those who fear Americans 
as enemies” as well as “those 
who fear Americans as 
friends”—to borrow the cut- 
ting phrase used by The 
London Economist—recognize our 
stand against the Soviet Union as the 
most serious single world fact. 

Russian-speaking American corre- 
spondents in Moscow have found the 
attitude of Russians much less calm 
than the careful editorials in Pravda 
and Izvestia would imply. Moscow 
went through a real war scare just 
about a year ago, which was stilled 
only by Stalin’s peaceful statements. 
Now the scare has revived, made 
worse by coming unexpectedly. Even 
the caution of the newspapers has 
been more alarming than the custom- 
ary bludgeoning style would have 
been. Some Americans were with Rus- 
sians when they heard the Voice of 
America broadcast of the President’s 
speech. The Russians were subdued 
or depressed. 





Russians are extraordinarily in- 
clined to translate policy into person- 
alities. President Roosevelt was a 
friend of Russia, ergo America was 
friendly . . . President Truman has 
announced himself an enemy : 
therefore they wonder what is coming 
next. This gloom is only slightly re- 
lieved by the fact—fully reported in 
the Moscow papers—that the confer- 
ence is doing better than expected. 

As for the countries which were 
not directly the President’s target, the 
reaction follows the natural division 
between those who favor the use of 
American strength to stop expansion 
of Soviet influence, and those who 
dppose it, either from sympathy or 
fear of war. The British press and pub- 
lic have shown the expected under- 
standing of a decision which is every 


bit as fateful in their history as in ours. 


bo - Pan 





up the British ball and run 
with it. To quote The Econ- 
omist: “If the President of 
the ,.United States has to 
use such solemn tones and 
such bold claims to _per- 
suade Congress to lend 
money and send _ advisers 
to the Greeks and the Turks. 
then the American people 
have not begun to under 
stand the international re- 
sponsibilities claimed for them 
How many speeches will have to be 
made, how many dangerous chal- 
lenges thrown out, to maintain their 
support for an army of occupation in 
Germany, to say nothing of a Four- 
Power pact stretching into the next 
century?” 

Observers of French affairs think 
that the announcement of American 
policy inspired Premier Ramadier to 
force a showdown with the Commu- 
nists in his own government. He 
would not have dared it a month ago. 
All Paris newspapers were stopped by 
a strike at the time of the speech, but 
their subsequent comments treated 
the event as the blunt statement of a 
policy which already has been coming 
into effect, rather than as a sudden 
declaration of a new economic or non- 
shooting war. 

Our bureau reported three man-in- 
the-street comments which reflect the 
extremes of present French opinion: 
A banker, reading the Paris edition of 
The New York Herald Tribune in a 
café, shouted to his waiter, “Un dis- 
course atomique! Now at last America 
is taking the lead. If only some of us 
dared stand up to the Russians.” A 
tired woman in a queue at the mar- 
kets: “Of course the Greeks won’t go 
Communist if they’re fed. We wouldn’t 
either.” 





Berliners live among war ruins 
and are even more conscious than 
Parisians of being caught between two 
powerful forces. The strongest re- 
action, according to NEWswEeEx’s bu- 
reau, was of here-we-go-again de- 
spair. Otherwise there was nothing 
new. 
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NOW! 


The Finest Values in 
40 Years of © 


International Truck History 


For 16 years more heavy-duty Interna- 
tional Trucks have served American com- 
merce and industry than any othér make. 

Now come new KB Models—light-duty, 
medium-duty and heavy-duty. Note the 
designation — KB. 

That means a long list of features and 
improvements... new styling, with trim, 
flowing lines sharply accented by gleam- 
ing chrome. 

And that means rugged International 
stamina, long, trouble-free life, and ease 
and econemy of operation in greater 


abundance than ever before. 
Yes, KB Internationals are the finest 


trucks in 40 years of International Truck 


history. In the complete line is the right 
truck for every job. And back of every 
truck is service as great as the trucks 
themselves, supplied by the nation’s larg- 
est company-owned truck service organ- 
ization—International Branches—and 


’ thousands of International Dealers. 


Motor Truck Division 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 





Other International Harvester 
Products 
FARM TRACTORS AND MACHINES 
INDUSTRIAL POWER 
REFRIGERATION 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of 
Stars’’ every Sunday! NBC Network. 
See newspaper for time and station. 
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PRICES: The Czar Quits 


Soon after the first world war a man 
cashed a $125 check at the window of 
Donald Gordon, a gangling, teen-age 
Scottish teller in the Bank of Nova Scotia, 
Toronto. The check bounced. Gordon 
didn’t have $125 to make up the loss. He 
watched movie houses for a man with a 
fat roll of bills. One night, Gordon spotted 
his man, had him arrested, and recovered 
the money. 

Such single-minded tenacity has key- 
noted the career of the 6-foot 3-inch, 230- 
pound Scot who has bossed Canada’s 
economy for the last five and a half years. 
Son of a jeweler who was town clerk of 
Old Meldrum, near Aberdeen, Scotland, 
Donald Gordon was 13 when his 
family migrated to Toronto. He 
sold newspapers and worked as 
a delivery boy until the truant 
officer caught up with him and 
made him attend school until he 
was 15. Then he started in the 
bank, 

The work fascinated him. He 
went to night school, took a cor- 
respondence course the bank of- 
fered, then a fellowship course 
from Queen’s University which 
gave him the equivalent of a de- 
gree in economics. “I wanted to 
see what made the wheels go 
round,” he said later. “Sheer, 
vulgar curiosity—but it was a 
lot of fun.” 

That kind of fun led to rapid 
advancement. In February 1935, 
when he was 33, Gordon went to 
Ottawa as secretary of the Bank 
of Canada (similar to the U. S. 
Federal Reserve Banks), formally 
established the f6llowing month. 
In 1939, he set up the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board which 
controlled Canadian monetary 
exchange from the outset of war. 

Tough but Tender: Two 
years later, Gordon was named 
chairman of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board when the gov- 
ernment decided to blanket all 
commerce with a tight ceiling on 
prices and wages. It was the first such 
experiment on this continent and Gordon’s 
method became a model for the United 


States and other countries, 
From Dec, 1, 1941, to Dec, 31, 1946, 
the WPTB spent $348,538,612 in subsi- 


dies. Cost-of-living rose only 28 points, 
compared with a 53-point rise in the 
United States. 

Small groups of Canadians often com- 
plained about Gordon’s tough edicts, but 
they scarcely ever rebelled. Black-market 
operations were almost negligible, com- 
pared with operations in the United 
States. This was largely due to the help 
the WPTB received from voluntary citi- 
zens groups, which numbered about 


21,500 at the peak, roughly double“the 
number of WPTB employes. 

Last week, when Gordon’s resignation 
(effective April 15) was announced, his 
achievement won wide acclaim. The 
Toronto Star said he had contributed “the 
most useful -service that any man _ has 
given to Canada.” He will return to his 
post as deputy governor of the Bank of 
Canada. 

Gordon’s successor, Kenneth W. Tay- 
lor, now deputy chairman of the WPTB, 
has only about 200 items to decontrol, 
including rents, basic foods, fuels, materi- 
als, and clothing. Most of these will 
be decontrolled by October, although 
rent controls are likely to remain until 
next spring. 





Malak—Ottawa 


Price Czar Gordon relaxes with his sons 


MONTREAL: Polling Day 


Montreal’s efforts to elect a non-Com- 
munist successor to Fred Rose, former 


Communist member of Parliament for 


Cartier who is now serving a six-year 
sentence for espionage (NEWSWEEK, 
March 10), became almost too diverse 
last week as the March 81 federal by- 
election entered its final phase. Louis 
Valiquette entered the lists as an inde- 
pendent labor, and seventh, candidate. 


Next day, Jean Paul Boisjoly, who 
had announced his candidacy earlier, 
withdrew. - But anti-Communists - still 
feared that Michael Buhay, Montreal 


Communist alderman, might win with a 





minority vote. Their fears were -_ 
partly allayed when Archbishop Josep 
Charbonneau granted permission for 200 
cloistered nuns of the Bon Pasteur Con- 
vent to vote. Although their names had 
not appeared in any previous year, Chief 
Justice O. S. Tyndale of the Superior 
Court added them to the list. 


ow 


SPIES: The Wages of Virtue 


The future of Igor Gouzenko, 28-year- 
old former cipher clerk who fled the 
Russian Embassy in Ottawa in September 
1945 to expose a Soviet spy ring in Can- 
ada (NEwsweEEkK, April 1, 1946), looked 
brighter last week than it had since fed- 
eral authorities first gave him protective 
custody. An anonymous Montreal citizen 
was reported to have bought a $26,000 
amnuity to provide Gouzenko, his wife 
and two children with $100 a 
month for twenty years. He is 
also believed to have received 
$50,000 for his own version of 
the espionage, now running as 
a serial in Cosmopolitan maga- 
zine, 
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PEOPLE: Bogus Count 


Exciting rumors buzzed 
through industrial Joliette, Que. 
(population, 13,000), last month. 
Count Guy George Gouin de 
Fontenailles, registered at a local 
hotel, confided to a city official 
that he wanted to use $8,000,000 
of war profits, stored away in 
Mexico to avoid income taxes, to 
establish new industries in the 
town. 

In a special meeting, the city 
council considered the count'’s 
offer to buy 33 city lots for fac- 
tory space. The count ordered a 
steam shovel from Montreal, 45 
miles south, and hired about 50 
men at $2.50 an hour to clear the 

- land. One prominent citizen, 
hired as office manager, bought 
$500 worth of office equipment 
from a Joliette merchant. When 
the hotel manager presented the 
count with a three-week bill, he 

.  hegotiated to buy the hotel. 
Thereupon, he hired a taxicab to take 

him to Montreal, offering the driver $50 


upon completion of the return trip. But, 
once he reached Montreal, the count 


failed to return, Employes in Joliette, 
trying to cash paychecks totaling $2,080, 


found he had no account in the bank. 
Police promptly investigated. 

On March 11, Joseph Fernand Charles 
Auguste Gouin, 50-year-old Montreal 
dishwasher—the erstwhile “count”—was 
caught in Quebec. Last week, a Joliette 
judge sentenced him to three years in the 


penitentiary on three charges of obtaining 
money and services on false pretenses, 
Cheers and catcalls marked his exit from 
the packed court room. 
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= — ; This 
ON OF whiskey is 
Ke } 5 years old 
& 
a BOTTLED 
Really good whiskey was hard to find 137 years ago. = 
Consequently Abraham Overholt’s little log cabin distillery ¢ 
» 


on the Youghiogheny was the mecca for all within traveling 
distance who had heard about the rich, robust, grainy taste 
of Mr. Overholt’s whiskey. Well, Old Overholt is 


still being made on the site of that old distillery — stil 
9 has the good taste that always stands out, and today, 


| even as then, those who like an extraordinarily fine, 
straight rye whiskey ask for Old Overholt. 
Have you asked for it latciy yourself? 


| lts g00 { taste always Stands gy, ' 


Straight Rye Whiskey—Bottled i. Bond —100 Proof 
NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
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Some 2,100 years ago, when the great Greek 
Archimedes cried “Eureka!” in his bathtub, he’d 
discovered that no object will float if it weighs more 
than the liquid it displaces. And that was schoolbook 
Jaw until mining engineers recently began “floating” 
the heaviest metals, with the help of the G. T. M. — 
Goodyear Technical Man. 


This modern magic, called “flotation,” is a method 
of extracting higher percentages of minerals from ore 
than was possible by former milling processes. As 
much as 10% to 30% of metals used to be lost because 
they were so finely dispersed through the rock, there 
was no practical way to separate them. 


Then it was discovered that if ores were ground to 
a fine-mesh pulp and vigorously agitated in a mixture 
of water, air and chemical reagents, the tiny mineral 
particles would attach themselves to the bubbles and 
float to the top while the rock remained behind — 
even though metals like platinum, gold, lead and 
copper are far heavier than water. 


GOOD, 





The only trouble was, in actual practice, handling 
millions of tons of highly abrasive, fine-ground ores, 
the flotation machine parts were rapidly chewed to 
pieces — and that’s where the G. T. M. comes in. Con- 
sulted by the Denver Equipment Company, leading 
manufacturer of flotation equipment, he developed a 
special, abrasion-resistant, pressure-molded rubber 
covering for all moving parts and wear areas. 


Three to seven years’ service is standard perform- 
ance for the Goodyear molded rubber parts in these 
Denver “Sub-A” Flotation Machines. That’s 6 to 15 
times longer Jife than hard iron parts gave. More 
than 5 million tons of ore have been processed in a 
unit before the rubber required replacement. And 
recovery of minerals is close to 100%. 


Perhaps molded rubber is the answer to your prob- 
Jem. Even great Archimedes never dreamed what 
Goodyear can do today in molding rubber to with- 
stand abrasion, heat, cold, flexion, elongation and 
impact. To bring the G. T. M. to your office just write 


Goodyear, Molded Goods Division, St. Marys, Ohio. 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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In the Spring, 


a young man’s fancy... 
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If you're born today, 
your sign is Taurus 
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Any day's a 00d day Marconi, inventor of A Kinsey Manhattan 
to enjoy Kinsey! wireless, born, 1874. is smooth as satin! tk 














Ulysses S. Grant 
born, 1822. 
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Tempus fugit! 
(Gee... Latin!) 
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April is a month sublime— _— 
[ts Kinsey-made Manhattan time |! 


April showers bring May flowers... 
if you'd like a few bouquets, just: bring 


perbly smooth Kinsey. Here’s how: 


your guests Manhattans made with su- 
’ vi , : cond! 
. Ki N S y gr man AHO ae 
| a ema wr PERSO 
2 parts delicious Kinsey... E 





Whatever your favorite drink, 
with Kinsey, the unhurried whiskey for 
unhurried moments. People who know 
say it offers something special in smooth- 
ness and flavor. So try Kinsey... tonight! 


1 part sweet Vermouth ...1 
dash bitters. Stir well with 
cracked ice... strain into 


cocktail glass...add cherry. 


and 


make it 
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BLENDED WHISKEY 
the for 
unhurried unhurried 
whiskey moments 





Copyright 1947 Kinsey Distilling Corp. 











86.8 Proof. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. 
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ARGENTINA: The Daily Enemy 


In a speech on March 7 President Juan 
D. Peron of Argentina defined and at- 
tacked his enemies. He named the “oli- 
garchs,” the political opposition, and the 
Communists. “The fourth—” said the 
President. He was interrupted by a shout 
from the crowd: “La Prensa!” “That’s 
right,” Perdn went on, “La Prensa.” 


“How is a good Peronista going to, 


combat treasonous, anti-Argentine La 
Prensa?” he asked. “Burn it!” the crowd 
shouted back. “No,” said the President, 
he had a better way: Don’t buy it, don’t 
advertise in it, don’t allow your employer 
to advertise in it. 

Thus Perén declared war on the op- 
position press, and particularly on power- 
ful La Prensa, the greatest newspaper in 
South America and one of the greatest in 
the world. At the same time he revealed 
his anti-Prensa strategy. 

It was undeniably clever strategy. Vio- 
lence, court action, or the cutting off of 
newsprint from his journalistic opponents 
would have brought worldwide criticism. 
Per6én avoided this by making the paper’s 
readers and advertisers responsible. Last 
week the battle was being fought on 
several fronts. 

Perén Attacks: One front was the 
“work wanted” section. La Prensa and 
the other large opposition papers get con- 
siderable revenue from classified ads in- 
serted by job hunters. The Peronista pa- 
per, La Tribuna, now began publishing 
such ads free. Its explanation: “Tribuna 
dedicates this page—and as many more 
as may be needed—to the publication of 
employment advertisements. And_ this 
will be done absolutely free because this 
paper believes that the needs of those 
who seek work to meet the necessities of 
life cannot be a source of income for any 
journalistic enterprise with a soul.” To 

make its display more imposing, La 
Tribuna prints the free ads in large type 
with much white space around them. 
They soon filled four pages. 

Meanwhile, the Newsboys Union 
drafted a petition that charged La Prensa 
with “malevolent criticism and systematic 
opposition,” and asked the government 
to prohibit the paper from continuing its 
home deliveries. La Prensa sells direct 
subscriptions, the petition said, “to obtain 
for itself the benefits which belong to the 
newsboys, and to eliminate the newsboy 
because he is known to be fully identified 
with the principles of social justice which 
inspire the acts of the government of 
President Peron.” The newsboys also 
asked a cut in the price which they must 
pay for papers. 

On the day of Perén’s March 7 attack, 
Buenos Aires was plastered with govern- 
ment-issued posters proclaiming “La 
Prensa Against the Country.” The Peron- 
ista party came up with more posters. 


They charged that La Prensa had op- 
posed the government’s purchase of the 
United States-owned telephone system 
because the paper had criticized inef- 
ficiencies in the system following the 
sale. They also accused the daily of op- 
posing Peron’s five-year plan, called it 
an undisguised opponent of the govern- 
ment’s whole program, and denounced it 
as an enemy of the “real people who have 


taken firm hold of the rudder of state.” 


The posters supported as a “plausible 
idea that cannot be postponed” the srec- 
ommendation “to industry, commerce, 
and the people in general: Don’t buy La 
Prensa, don’t advertise in La Prensa.” 
La Prensa Replies: On March 19 La 
Prensa hit back. An editorial said: “In 
accordance with the anti-democratic con- 
cept that criticism or calm analysis of 
ideas and acis must not be tolerated, 
those newspapers which do not com- 
pletely agree with everything the govern- 
ing party does and favors are subject to 











2 International 
Rope-Ladder Raid: A Havana po- 
liceman scales the walls of the Institute 
of Secondary Education No. 1, which 
was occupied by its students in protest 
against the arrest of a fellow student. 


constant attacks . . . The editorial policy 
of the newspaper is at the root of the 
petition, as of all the other attacks.” 

On March 20 a source close to the 
management of La Prensa declared that 
to date the campaign had not had “even 
the slightest effect on advertising” or cir- 
culation. The newspaper had reached a 
Sunday circulation of 507,000 copies, the 
highest in its history, and its daily cir- 
culation averaged 380,000. 
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PARAGUAY: State of War 


There was no peace in Paraguay last 
week. But there wasn’t much _ serious 
fighting either. Apparently both the gov- 
ernment and the rebels were holding 
back. 

On March 17 President Higinio Mo- 
rinigo announced that his loyal troops 
had made their first contact with the 
rebels in the north. The government and 
the rebels disagreed on which had the 
better of the encounter, and reports from 
the front were confused. A “fiery battle” 
was reported along the northern part of 
the Brazilian-Paraguayan border. One 
Brazilian border town was described as 
resembling a political convention, as Para- 
guayan politicians fled to it for safety. 
Other Brazilians dodged bullets which 
ricocheted among their houses from 
across the border. The rebels obviously 
controlled most of northern Paraguay 
and the fighting had spread at least 30 
miles below the stronghold of the rebels, 
Concepcion. 

Life in Asuncién, the Paraguayan capi- 
tal, was more or less normal. Movie 
houses, cafés, and shops remained open 
until 10 p.m. But rattling gunfire could 
be heard nightly in the streets. And on 
March 20, rebel sympathizers fired on 
loyal troops. 

Morinigo put the whole country in a 
“state of war,” which gave him the right 
to draft men and property and to suspend 
all laws. He also gave up command of the 
armed forces and named Col. Federico 
Smith, retired cavalry veteran of the 
Chaco War, to command his troops. 

During the week loyal planes again 
raided Concepcién. The rebels retaliated 
with an air attack on the army base of 
San Pedro, about 90 miles north of 
Asuncion. The rebels had no bombs, so 
they dropped artillery shells, which 
caused neither casualties nor damage. An 
exiled Paraguayan colonel in Buenos 
Aires belittled the bombing efforts of both 
sides.. “The Paraguayan air force,” he 
said, “does not have enough planes or 
equipment to make its bombardments 
anything but propaganda.” 

By the week end, the land fighting had 
dwindled away to patrol clashes between 
Concepcién and Asuncion. Observers said 
both sides were waiting. Morinigo did not 
dare send his troops against the rebels in 
full force for fear that they might change 
sides. The rebels hoped to force Mo- 
rinigo out without bloodshed. 
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Associated Press 
Sen. McKellar welcomes a girl from home 


Statemates: SEN. KENNETH .MCKELLAR 
of Tennessee planted an enthusiastic kiss 
en the cheek of Hilma Seay of Memphis, 
: this year’s Maid of Cotton, at a Washing- 
ton luncheon. All dressed up in cotton, 
Miss Seay left New York by plane for 


Paris the next day. 





Sideline: At the Cadle Tabernacle m 
Indianapolis, Ind., Max Barr, former 
heavyweight champion, led 5,000 persons 


in the hymn singing, He was visiting = 


former oR ot ia {Cusley| 
cl yer 
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Mias Low amen Bowtes s 
$4,500,000 estate was sued by Mrs. Ana 
Tennenbaum, who claims she was the 
major’s secretary and caretaker of his 
wine cellar, art objects, and poetry collec- 
tion. Bowes, who made a fortune with his 
radio amateur hour, never paid her, Mrs. 

- Tennenbaum charged. She wants $26,- 
000, or $25 a week for her services from 
1926 until Bowes’s death last year. 


Married: CarMeEN MuRANDA, 33, Bra- 
zilian actress, and Davin SEBASTIAN, 38, 
movie producer; in Beverly Hills, Calif., 
March 17. It was the first marriage for 
each. 


Sentimental: In Paris, MARLENE D1r- 
TRICH, Was upset because her jeep was 
stolen from in front of the Hétel George 
V. With a catch in her voice, the actress 
said: “A jeep was more a_ sentimental 
thing to me than anything else. If this one 
isn’t found I'll try to get another.” 


Employed: Doris Duke, tobacco heiress, 
who tried her hand at journalism during 

_ the war and again last year, announced 
she would soon leave for Paris as con- 
sulting fashion editor of Harper’s Bazaar. 
Miss Duke was recently voted one of the 
best-dressed and “worst-tressed” women 
in the country. 


Gift: JosepH P. KENNEDy, former am- 
bassador to England, arranged to turn 
over the $26,000,000 Merchandise Mart 
in Chicago to his wife and eight children. 
One-fourth interest will go to the Joseph 
P. Kennedy Jr. Foundation in memory of 
Kennedy’s son who was killed in the war. 
The world’s second largest building 
(largest: the Pentagon in Washington), 
it was bought from Marshall Field & Co. 
in 1945. 


Objection: The Woman’s Christian Tem- 


perance Union made known its dis- - 


pleasure over recent Academy Awards 
going to portrayers of elbow-bending 
characters. Examples: Ray Milland, the 
alcoholic of “The Lost Weekend,” James 
Dunn, a drunk in “A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn,” and Fredric March, tipsy 
father of “The Best Years of Our Lives.” 
Even worse, the WCTU complained 
Anne Baxter won an award for playing a 
female drunk in “The Razor’s Edge.” 


Thumbs Down: A scheduled talk by Dr. 
Kurt von SCHUSCHNIGG, former Austrian 
Chancellor, at Temple University was 
canceled at the urgent request of the 
Temple Veterans Club. The veterans pro- 
tested that Schuschnigg’s government had 


been u indemocratic. 


Family; Buty Rose, showman and col- 
umnist, and his wife 
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Children. He thas told State Department 
officials that the venture is his “own no- 


tion of what a g American is.” 
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Eleanor Holm, looking forward to 25 kids 








Acme 
Ilona Massey welcomes her mother 


Hello Again: [Lona Massey, Hungarian 
actress, greeted her mother for the first 
time in ten years when Mrs. Lydia Hagy- 
masi, 64, arrived in New York by plane 
from Budapest. Tears streamed down 
their faces when they caught sight of 
each other. Mrs. Hagymasi, who lost 
everything in the war, will live in Cali- 
fornia with her daughter. 

Died: Wiiti1aM C, Durant, 85, founder 
of Chevrolet ) Buick, and General Motors 


BOAT A 
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crash. recowped some of it, and Snatliw 


went bankrupt in 1936. 

Prince Domentco NAPOLEONE ORSINI. 
729, Prince Assistant to the Pontifical 
Throne; in Rome, March 21. Members of 
the Orsini and Colonna families are tra- 
ditional princes-in-waiting to the Pope. 
Prince Orsini’s widow is the former 
Laura Rowan of Los Angeles. 

THe Ricut Rev. JAMES DE WoLF 
Perry, 75, former Presiding Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States (1930-1937); in Summer- 
ville, S. C., March 20. As Presiding Bish 
he worked for union with the Eastern 
Orthodox Church and with the Presby- 
terians. 

Sir JoserH Barcrort, 74, physiologist; 
in Cambridge, England, March 21. An 
expert on the effects of temperature and 
gases on the blood, Barcroft once partially 
froze himself. On another occasion he 
took a dog with him into a prussic-acid 
gas chamber. The dog died in 90 seconds; 
Barcroft stayed ten minutes. 

WILLIAM STARLING BurcEss, 68, yacht 
and aircraft designer; in Hoboken, N. J., 
March 19. Burgess was best known for 
creating three streamlined yachts which 
successfully defended America’s Cup: 
the Enterprise, Rainbow, and Ranger. A 
poet as well as an inventor, Burgess 


also built a three-wheeled streamlined car. 
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“Mr. Brummell’s 


complaining that all the passengers 


get the best service”’ 


a ses yoeeanennonts — soho amnnngeaRaNN 


<a 
flying experience, 


million air miles flown. 


- Sy > A hundred and fifty-five, 
a 


Nine years” experience 
over the North Atlantic. 














“PM A ‘STEWARD’, if you’d be so kind, Sir . . . and not a ‘Speedbird 
postilion’! On the journeys we do, you wouldn’t get far in a 
coach-and-six. Look how the seventy thousand miles of 
Speedbird Routes reach ‘over the Atlantic and across the 
World’, connecting up five continents.” 


See BATH, fashionable out-of-town resort of 
Londoners at the time when Beau Brummell held 
social sway. On your Speedbird trip to Britain, don’t 
miss this historic city—with its fine examples of 
Regency architecture and its famous Roman Baths. 













NEW YORK-LONDON IN 17 HOURS 
FLIGHTS via SHANNON every WED., FRI., SUN. FLIGHTS 
via GLASGOW (Prestwick) every TUES. $325.00 One Way 
$586.70 Round Trip, plus 15% Federal Tax. 


YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT IS OUR LOCAL OFFICE 
Information and reservations also at most airline offices, 
or at BOAC, 420 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


























“PRAY CALM YOURSELF, Mr. Beau Brummell! In your day you 
were one of the privileged few who had their pick of every- 
thing choicest in England. Here, we still give you our British 
best... and personal attention in the old tradition. But 
BOAC’s service is the same for every passenger.” 
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AN ARMY CAPTAIN, weren't you, Sir, when you set old Eng- 


land’s fashion? Our Speedbird Captains set a fashion, too, 
—for absolute reliability. Fifty-two of them are now ‘mil- 
lionaires of mileage’. How rich is that? Rich as can be in 
experience, Sir, after each flying a million miles or more.” 


OVER THE ATLANTIC... AND ACROSS THE WORLD 






SPEEDBIRD SERVICE 


B-0-A-C 


BRITISH overseas AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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TO’ WHITE SANDS - 


PROVING GROUND, 
NEW MEXICO 


International From U. S. Navy 
days’ s7arch of mountain and mesa to recover the part of the 


From 100 Miles Up: 
in New Mexico March 7 made this picture of the Southwestern rocket containing the film. The area shown measures 250 by 
United States from a record height of 100 miles. It took several 900 miles, about one-thousandth of the surface of the earth. 


An automatic camera in a V-2 fired 
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Through a Glass Darkly 


At a manuscript auction in Philadel- 
phia last week a $230 bia took an un- 
dated paper in the handwriting of 
Thomas Edison, consisting of his answers 
to a series of scientific and philosophical 
questions. In reply to the question: “Will 
it be possible to harness the power of the 
atom?” Edison had written: “As to the 
atom, I do not believe it has any internal 
energy as claimed. Everybody else be- 
lieves it has.” 
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Nylon From Corncobs 


Nylon hitherto has represented an ex- 
treme example of a synthetic substitute 
for natural materials. When first put on 
the market in 1938 in toothbrushes, it 


took the place of bristles from Chinese 
and Siberian hogs. In the form of sheer 
hosiery, marketed since 1940 (with time 
out for wartime diversion to parachutes 
and glider towing ropes), nylon replaced 
the silk produced by moth larvae fed on 
mulberry leaves. The miracle was that 
these and many other products were 
made from purely industrial raw materi- 
als—coal, air, and water, as the adver- 
tising slogan went. 

This week, before the National Farm 
Chemurgic Council at Oklahoma City, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. an- 
nounced a new process in which a large 
part of the raw material for nylon will be 


obtained from the waste products of 


American farms—primarily corncobs and 
oat hulls, but with the added possibility 
of using peanut shells, hulls of both 
cottonseed and rice, and bagasse left 
after the extraction of sugar from cane 


and beets, 
Corncobs for Coal Tar: From these 
agricultural materials it is possible to 


Obtain a substance called furfural, a tan- 


colored liquid with a faint bitter-almond 
odor. This is the starting point in the 
new nylon process. 


Until now the manufacture of nylon 
has been based on benzene, the common 
dry-cleaning solvent distilled from coal 
tar. The benzene is processed with a 
number of chemicals, including am- 
monia (derived from water and the nitro- 
gen of air) to build up a complex organic 
chemical called hexamethylene diam- 
monium adipate, also known as “nylon 
salt.” Dissolved in water, this salt is 
carried in tank cars from the chemical 
plants to the mills where it is drawn out 
into the tough filaments that emerge as 
nylon. ; 

In the new process one component of 
nylon salt—the hexamethylene diamine— 
is made from furfural instead of benzene. 
To this extent, coal tar is replaced by 
corncobs, oat hulls, and the other furfural 
sources. 

The furfural story dates back to the 
early 1920s, when the Quaker Oats Co., 
wondering what to do with the hulls re- 
maining from the manufacture of pack- 
aged oatmeal, retained Carl S, Miner, a 


Chicago consulting chemist, to experi- 
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CROSS 


Other railroads have only one route to Califor- 


nia. As the little map shows, Southern Pacific 
has four. 


Here’s what this means to you: 


By going to California on one Southern Pacific 
route and returning on another Southern Pacific 
route, you see a different part of the United 
States each way. You actually see twice as much 
as you would by going and returning on the 
same route. 

This bonus costs you no extra rail fare from 
New York, Chicago and most other eastern and 
mid-western places. 

Go, for example, on our Golden State Route. 
See El Paso, the Mexican Border Country, 
Southern Arizona, Los Angeles, San Diego. Re- 
turn on our Overland Route. See San Francisco, 


MAIL COUPON for free, full- »> 1 








Southern Pacific 


SEE THE MEXICAN BORDER COUNTRY, 
GOLDEN STATE ROUTE 
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On your trip to CALIFORNIA 
SEE TWICE AS MUCH! 
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RETURN ANOTHER 


the High Sierra, Reno, Great Salt Lake, the 
Rockies. 


Going you'll ride the fast Golden State Limited 


(streamlined Pullmans) to Los Angeles. From 


Los Angeles to San Francisco, the famous 
streamlined Daylight or Lark. Returning, the 
fast Overland Limited (streamlined Pullmans) or 
the streamliner City of San Francisco. 

The other two S. P. routes are: Sunset Route 


via New Orleans and Shasta Route via Pacific 
Northwest. 


MORE STREAMLINERS COMING! 


Southern Pacific operates 204 streamlined cars 
now, has ordered new custom-built streamliners 
for the Shasta Route (San Francisco-Portland) 
and Golden State Route (Chicago-Los Angeles). 
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color guidebook of our Four Scenic | L. C. Ioas, Dept. NW-31 | 
Routes. | 310 So. Michigan Agggyie, Chicago 4, Illinois. | 
| Please send me, free 32-page guidebook | 
PS illustrated with 62 n color photographs. 
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IF your car feels like 7é.. 5 time for 
MARFAK Chassis Lubrication 
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7HAT cysalgNy FEELING LASTS LONGER WITH MaREyy, 


penn 


You can always tell when Marfak Chassis Lubrication is on the job 


by the cushiony driving ease that lasts from one lube job to the next 


—a thousand miles and more. Marfak is tough. It resists squeeze- 
out, shock, and wash-out, Applied by chart, never by chance, Ask 
your Texaco Dealer to give your 


car that “Marfak feeling” now. 








THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES | j 








{ 
Tune in: TEXACO STAR THEATRE every Sunday night. See newspaper for time and station. 
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ment with them. Miner knew that the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
had made furfural out of corncobs, and 
that the same ingredients existed in oat 
hulls. As yet there were no significant 
markets for furfural, but in 1922 Quaker 
Oats offered it for sale. A major applica- 
tion was found in the refinement of lu- 
bricating oils, and as the price came 
down with quantity production (from an 
original $30 a pound to a current price 
of less than 10 cents) the material began 
going out by the ton. 

During the war furfural gained impor- 
tance as a source material for synthetic 
rubber, and a government-built plant 
operated by Quaker Oats went into oper- 
ation at Memphis, Tenn., in 1943. Mean- 
while, even before the first commercial 
nylon was produced, du Pont had ex- 
plored the possibility of using furfural. 
The success of that research, said to have 
cost a million dollars, made possible the 
new production program. 

Quaker Oats estimated it might take as 
much as 200,090,000 pounds of corncobs, 
oat hulls, and other by-products each year 
to meet the maximum du Pont needs for 
nylon. One bushel of corncobs yields 
enough hexamethylene diamine to make, 


in combination with other chemicals, 40 
pairs of stockings. 


Significance--—- 
To the consumer the new process 


b] . . . 
wont make much immediate difference. 
Du Pont says it wil] not materially affect 


the cost of nylon yarn, Nylon hose, in 


any case, are already plentiful. But con- 
servationists, worried about the drain on 


irreplaceable natural resources like coal, 
and farm chemurgists looking to the soil 
as a source of industrial materials, will be 
delighted by the trend. While the an- 
nounced program will make only a dent 
in the nation’s annual accumulation of 
corncobs—16,000,000 tons—there is a 
promise for more usage of such agricul- 
tural by-products in the future. Research 
has disclosed that other chemicals beside 
the nylon ingredient can be made from 
furfural, and new industrial uses for them 
may be found. 


or 


‘ ‘ 
Reserved for Fission 
Before the war, one of the principal 


uses of uranium was in coloring ceram- 
ics. Thorium, another source material 
for atomic energy, has been used in 
making gas mantles. After April 1, special 
export licenses will be required before 
any manufactured products that incor- 
porate fissionable materials may be ex- 
ported. That was part of a tightened set 
of regulations issued last week by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, Only under 
“exceptional circumstances” will _ the 


commission permit any further use of 
uranium in glass, ceramics, or photo- 


graphic supplies. The controls also apply 
to all source materials containing as much 
as 0.05 per cent by weight of uranium, 


thorium, or any combination of these 
elements. 























Always Dependable 


It’s high praise for a product when referred to as 
“always dependable.” 

But more important than praise is what the product 
will do for you . . . because of its dependability. 


The dependability of Dodge “Job-Rated” trucks 


brings you important benefits: 


1. Your business prospers because dependable, 


uninterrupted delivery service attracts and holds 
customers. 


2. You enjoy lower delivery costs from dependable 
quality-built trucks that stay on the job... and out 


of the shop. 
3. Your trucks last longer because they fit your job. 


In fact, the dependability of any Dodge truck begins 
with building it to fit a particular hauling job. It’s 
“*Job-Rated,” 


Your “Job-Rated” truck has the right capacity to 








carry your loads... safely and easily. It has the right 


power to move your loads . . . economically. Kach 


unit throughout . .. frame, engine, clutch, trans- 


mission, axles, springs, brakes and tires... 19 


“‘Job-Rated”’ for your hauling needs. 


For the most dependable truck you’ve ever owned, 
see your Dodge dealer for the ‘‘Job-Rated” truck 


that fits your job. 


ONLY DODGE BUILDS Arma TRUCKS 


»*, 175 BASIC CHASSIS 
) MODELS FIT 97% OF 


ALL HAULING NEEDS 


DODGE he’ TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 
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The Constellation, swift symbol of Lockhecd leadciship, 
offers you the advanced comfort and efficiency of new 
air travel World’s leading air transport — the Lockheed Constellation 
. flying the leading schedules of distinguished airlines at home and abroad. Your travel agent 


or leading airline has all details. Make certain your ticket reads Constellateon—there 1s only one leader. 
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LOOK TO LOCKHEED FOR LEADERSHIP 
YEARS AHEAD IN THE SCIENCE OF FLIGHT 
© 1947, LOCKHIED AIRCRAFT CORP, 
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Mr. and Mrs. : 
In Montreal last week, a court ruled 


that a husband’s addiction to comic strips 
is no ground for granting his wife a 
separation. 


vO 


Freedom to Publish What? 
Is freedom of the press in danger? 


A brain trust set up four years ago to 
find the answer to this question came up 
this week with a conclusion that the 


American press itself won't like: Yes, 
freedom of the press is in danger, but 
more from sins on the part of pub- 
lishers than from any imminent govern- 
ment control. 

The experts, formally known as the 
Commission on Freedom of the Press,* 
all came from outside the industry. They 
summed up their findings in a master re- 
port entitled “A Free and Responsible 
Press,” which boiled down the results of 
six book-length studies already published 
or soon to appear. 

The commission saw three dangers to 
a free press: 


@ A drift toward monopoly. As of 1945, 
“76 chains—national, regional, and local 
—own 375 dailies altogether or 25 per 
cent of all English-language dailies ... 
and... together with the Hearst, Scripps- 
Howard, and McCormick-Patterson own- 
ership groups, control more than 


“utmost social consequence . .. Each news 
account must be written to catch head- 


' ' ' 

lines. The result is not a continued story 
of the life of a people, but a series of vi- 
gnettes, made to seem more significant 
than they really are . . . It is no longer 


enough to report the fact truthfully. It ts 


now necessary to report the truth about 
the fact” (the commission’s italics). 


€. The press has been guilty of practices 
which society will not tolerate and which, 
“if continued, it will inevitably undertake 
to regulate or control.” These practices 
include distortion, bias, outright lying, 
and suppression. “The evidence of dic- 
tation by advertisers is not impressive ... 
[but] news is twisted by the emphasis on 
firstness, on the novel and sensational; by 


. [big business] interests of owners; and 


by pressure groups.” 

The commission’s definition of the 
press embraced not only newspapers but 
magazines, radio, movies, and all other 
mass-communication media. But the re- 
port primarily pointed the finger at news- 
papers. For all their shortcomings, the 
commission noted, American papers are 
less venal and less subservient than those 
of many other countries. Still, the press’s 
failure to meet society's needs is its great- 
est danger; its freedom can continue only 
as an “accountable freedom.” “Its moral 
right [to freedom] will be conditioned 
on its acceptance of this accountability. 


Its legal [constitutional] right will stand 


unaltered as its moral duty is performed.” 
This, the commission said, means more 
and better self-policing. 


aD 
Moscow Free Press 
American newsmen went to the Mos- 


cow conference with fingers crossed, de- 


spite Russia’s last-minute admission of 
sixteen more correspondents than it orig- 


inally intended to let in, One reason 


for the skepticism was the fact that the 


_final number, 36, was just large enough to 


embrace The Communist Daily Worker 
of New York, No. 35 on the priority list. 
But many of the correspondents’ doubts 
have vanished, and the copy on the con- 
ference is perhaps the freest that ever 
cleared from Soviet Russia. James O’ Don- 
nell, NEWSWEEK’s correspondent, tells 
about it in the following cable: 


The American press corps that tumbled 
into quarters at the swank and modern 
Hotel Moskva had braced themselves for 
three major difficulties: (1) the weather, 
(2) censorship, and (3) Foreign Minister 


Molotoff. So far their reports on these | 
would read: “Mild, milder, mildest.” But | 


there were still some headaches. 

To clear uncensored by cable or air, 
copy on the conference must be labeled 
“CFM” (Council of Foreign Ministers). 
This applies only to copy arising out of 





half (53.8 per cent) of the to- 
tal newspaper circulation 
Ninety-two per cent of the com- 
munities in this country . . . have 
only one local newspaper .. . 
Joint newspaper-radio ownership 
is increasing .. .” 

@ The press has failed to meet 
the needs of societv. “To attract 
the maximum audience; the press 
emphasizes . . . the sensational 
rather than the significant .. . 
Stories of night-club murders, 
race riots, strike violence, and 
quarrels among public officials” 
all too often crowd out news of 





*Its members are: Chancellor Robert 
M. Hutchins, University of Chicago, chair- 
man; Professors Zachariah Chafee Jr. 
(law), Harvard; John M. Clark (eco- 
meng) Columbia University; John Dick- 
inson (law), University of Pennsylvania; 
William: E. Hocking (emeritus, philoso- 
phy), Harvard; Harol asswell 
(law), Yale University; Charles E. Mer- 
riam (political science), University of 
Chicago; Reinhold Niebuhr (ethics and 
philosophy), Union Theological Semi- 
nary; Robert Redfield (anthropology), 
University of Chicago; and Arthur M. 
Schlesinger (history), Harvard; President 
George N. Shuster, Hunter College; 
Beardsley Ruml, chairman, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, and Archibald 
MacLeish, formerly Assistant Secretary of 
State. They were advised by a staff headed 
by Robert D. Leigh, political scientist and 
educator, and Llewellyn White, formerly 
of NEwsweEEk. The inquiry was financed 
by a grant of $200,000 from Time, Inc., 
and $15,000 from the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, Inc., but neither of these two 
institutions nor the University of Chicago 
(which published the commission’s find- 
ings) had any connection otherwise with 
the study or assumed responsibility for 
the conclusions, 





Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 
In Memory: In New York last week a-bust of the late 
William Allen White, great Kansas editor, world citizen, 
and author, was unveiled. Standing before it are Sculp- 
tor Jo Davidson and the widow of the Sage of Emporia. 


_ the conference; otherwise, stories 
must travel via routine Soviet 
censorship. 

By the end of the first week, 
Michael McDermott, white- 
haired press chief of the State 
Department, was. wearing a 
broad smile. Only two stories 
had raised the eyebrows of C. E. 
Zinchenko, his finicky counter- 
part in the Soviet Foreign Office. 
One was a yarn on a Moscow 
department store, the other, a 
story by C. L. Sulzberger of The 
New York Times on the security 
precautions of the American del- 
egation. The Americans agreed 
the department-store yarn was 
out of bounds, but defended 
Sulzberger’s as obviously stem- 
ming from the conference. 

Hallo There: Delegates ris- 
ing at 8 and working until late 
in the evening, have little time 
to give the press. The best inter- 
view one reporter managed was 
in a box of the Bolshoi Theater 
during an intermission of the 
classic ballet, “Le Lac du 
Cygne.” The reporter found him- 
self sitting next to a top delegate 
who also was a balletomane. 

The press is getting a hand- 
some break on cable tolls: They 
are allowed the diplomatic rate 
of 21 kopeks (about 2 cents) 
a word instead of the usual 4 
cents. Newsmen may talk by 
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Swiss Colony 


NAT URAL, AGE D 

CHEESE 
— VWever Sold in Stores 

—Only by Mail 








"Sharp CHEDDAR American Ch 


Sharp, really sharp, Cheddar—the kind of 
cheese you probably haven’t tasted for a long 
time. Truly, it’s the best we have featured in 


all our 20 years. We have been 


aing i 0 point up the fin full Efe 


Many folks have told us they believe it supe- 
rior to the imported variety. They compliment 
its delicate flavor, so mellow-sweet and nut- 
like. The huge wheels were made here in 
“America’s Little Switzeriand” last summer 
and have been — cured in our own cel- 
lars ever since. Our experts say 

it is “just right” to cut for you Pack We. 625 
now. 4 ibs. $4.25 





A taste-tempting assortment of Summer-Cured 


Swiss (as described above); Aged Cheddar; | 


Old-fashioned Brick; Golden 
ry Salut and Dutch-type Edam. 
$. 


Pack No.C25 


$4.25 
" ALPS BLUE BOX 


. Swiss Colony favorites — Aged Cheddar, Sum. 


mer-Cured Swiss, Old-fashioned 


Brick, Delicate Camembert, Rich fesk fe. 625 
Rexoli and Robust Glarus. 5 lbs. $5.50 
A smaller ALPS BLUE BOX con. Pack No,E25 
taining the same assortment. | 
31/, Ibs. $3.90 


(All Prices include Shipping—Add 25c¢ Per Ship- 
ment West of Rockies) 


“She Swiss Colony 





(EQ cueese LENE, MONROE. WISCONSIN 


Mows and Trims Lawns 


In One Simple 
Easy Operation 





New model, New type metal handle has 
special device to adjust cutting height, Drive shaft 
now mounted on free rolling, factory lubricated, and 
sealed ball bearings, No tired backs or aching arms. 
8% Ibs. of live precision made mechanism tl.at first 
gathers, then cuts smoothly a clean 16” swath through 
grass, dandelions, spike grass and weeds, No noise or 
clatter. As modern and efficient as your electric razor. 
Cuts right up to walls, fences, trees or posts; leaves no 
fringes to be trimmed by hand. Cutters are self- 
sharpening. Built to last many years. Many thousands 
in use. Sold direct from factory. Costs little. Write at 
once for guarantee information and literature, 


MONTAMOWER DISTRIBUTING CO. 
1010 KEELER BLOG. GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
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telephone to Prague, Warsaw, Berlin, 
Paris, London, and New York. Living ex- 
penses are high but not outrageous. Meals 
average about $4 each. The favorite- 
guessing game of dining newsmen is: 
How many of the hotel’s waiters, some 
flatfooted, actually are waiters. The con- 
sensus is: about half. But nobody has yet 
found a dictaphone in his soup. The best 
Mata Hari story of the week: 

Several delegates and newsmen had 
received personal phone calls from women 
with lusciously throaty voices. The callers 
would begin cozily in Russian, break into 
broken French or English, then suddenly 
hang up. The mystery was cleared up 
when someone recalled that, to make 
room for delegates, the hotel had been 
evacuated of its previous guests, Ob- 
viously some of those booted out had 


failed to leave forwarding addresses or 
telephone numbers. 


oor 


Deflation Notes 


The two top priorities of Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co.’s postwar planners were Mag- 
azine X, a picture job designed to give 
Life and Look a run for their money, and 
Holiday, a thick, stick travel magazine 
for the drawing-room trade, 

Last week, Holiday, which made its 
debut in 1946, was doing nicely under 
Ted Patrick, who doubles in brass as 
executive editor of Magazine X. But 
Magazine X, oft-deferred because of the 
paper and printing-plant shortage, was 
virtually abandoned. Curtis put off pub- 
lication into the “indefinite future” and 
let out about half of X’s staff of 30. The 
rest were expected to find spots with 
Holiday or its sister publications—The 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Country Gentleman, and Jack 
and Jill. 

In New York, economy purges were 
the barroom topics of jittery newsmen 
last week, and the No. 1 headache of 
Guild grievance committees. The New 
York Herald Tribune had dropped 25 
(fifteen from the news staff). PM let 23 
go from an already depleted news staff. 
The New York Post had nine discharges 


in arbitration with the Guild, 


eo 


Race in the Press Galleries 


In Washington last week, Louis R. 
Lautier, correspondent for The Atlanta 
Daily World and the Negro Newspaper 
Publishers Association, walked into the 
Senate press gallery and took his seat 
there. 

Lautier thus became the first of his race 
ever to sit in the gallery reserved for 
newsmen of the daily press or press as- 
sociations, But he was not the first Negro 
to win admission to Congressional press 
galleries. A few days before, P. L. Prat- 
tis, correspondent for Our World, a Negro 
magazine published in New York, had 
taken a seat alongside correspondents 
of magazines in the periodical press 


gallery. 
But Lautier had gotten there by a 


longer route. The standing committee of 
newsinen had rejected him on the ground 
that his work for The World (circulation: 
28,000.), was far outweighed by his work 
for the NNPA, serving 36 newspapers, 
mostly weeklies, with a combined circula- 
tion of about 1,500,000 (weeklies are 
ineligible for places in the daily press 
galleries). Lautier had then appealed to 
the Senate Rules Committee (NEWSWEEK, 
March 17). 
3 e 

Last week, the Senate committee unan- 
imously overruled the newsmen’s group. 
For Lautier, this meant a seat in the 
House gallery as well as the Senate, since 
the newsmen’s committee issues creden- 





Harris & Ewing 
Lautier: A “first” for the Negro press 


tials for both and it knew that Speaker 
Joe Martin of the House would go along 
with the decision handed down by the 
Senators. 

It was the first time the newsmen’s 
committee had been overruled, and it 
almost resigned in protest. Even Griffing 
Bancroft of The Chicago Sun, chairman 
of the standing committee and only mem- 


ber to oppose barring Lautier in the first 
place, was angry over the way Chairman 
C. Wayland Brooks, Illinois Republican, 
had conducted Lautier’s hearing before 
the Senate committee. 

Bancroft and his colleagues insisted 
racial bias was not the issue. Instead, 
they asked for appointment of a special 
press committee to revise rules so that 
Negro publications could be admitted 
without opening the gates to a flood of 


‘unqualified applicants, 


Brooks wanted none of this. “If you 


issue this man [Lautier] his creden- 
tials,” Brooks said, “the immediate prob- 
lem is solved.” 

The newsmen angrily muttered that 
to Brooks the “immediate problem” meant 
the million Negro voters in Illinois, 


rather than solution of a perennial space 
problem in the press galleries. Disgusted, 
the Washington newsmen iaid their ap- 
peal for rules revision before Martin. 
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During 1946, The Equitable Society distributed 287 million dollars 


in benefits to poiicyholders and their families—an average of 
more than a million dollars for each workday in the year. 
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What better use could you make of such a 
huge sum of money than to make it serve 
some basic human need . . . to help keep a 
family together when tragedy strikes, to send 
a child to college or start a son in business, 
to assure financial independence to someone 
in the twilight years of life? 


The 287 million dollars paid out by The Equitable 
Society during 1946 was used for just such purposes 
as these. Widows, children and other beneficiaries, 
for instance, received 101 million toward their sup- 
port. Another 35 million was paid out as retirement 
income. Through Group Insurance, benefits of over 
56 million in death, disability and pension payments 
helped relieve distress in workers’ families. Other 
benefits, including dividends to policyholders, 
totaled 95 million dollars. 


To its 3,500,000 members throughout the land, 


The Equitable Society is the promise of family 
security. Joined together in this great co-operative 
enterprise, they have increased the amount of life 
insurance they have in-force by over 1350 million 


dollars during 1946... mow own over 10% billion 
dollars worth of peace of mind. 


Dividends Reduce Cost 


The benefit payments distributed by The Equitable 


Society over the course of the years, together with 
the funds held to fulfill present policies, exceed by 
1300 million dollars the total amount of premiums 
received by the Society since its founding. This year 
alone nearly 52 million dollars has been set aside 





The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States is a 
mutual company incorporated under the laws of New York State. 


for payments to policyholders as dividends, thus 
reducing the net cost of their protection. 


By investing more of their earnings in life in- 
surance than ever before, the American people are 
achieving a two-fold objective. Aside from the 
primary purpose of providing systematically in ad- 
vance for their future security, they are helping to 
combat the inflationary forces at work in our economy. 


Preserve Value of Dollar 


The decline in the ‘‘real’’ value of the dollar 
continues to be a matter of major concern to all 
thinking Americans. In the interest of its policy- 
holders and all other people of our country, the 
management of The Equitable Society will continue 
to urge the adoption of a national fiscal policy which 
will preserve the ‘‘real’’ value of the savings of the 


American people. 
THOMAS I, PARKINSON, President 
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SEND FOR T HIS 
FREE BOOKLET 


If you own any insurance or 
are interested in it, you will 
find ‘' Your Policy’? well worth 
reading, Send for it today to 
The Equitable Life Assurance: 


Society of the U.S., 393 Seventh 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 24 
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blueprint 
of a 
perfect 


cocktail 


You'll enjoy a Manhattan when 
you use G&D Sweet Vermouth 
...For G&D has all three: quality, 
flavor, color. And for a perfect 
Martini use G&D Dry Vermouth. 


* Write for new, free recipe book- 
let “So You’re Going To Give A 
Cocktail Party”. It shows you 
how to make Cocktails the pro- 
fessional way. Address a postcard 
to G&D, 19 Park Row, N.Y. 7. 


Ya 
(ERB) 
HAS ALL THREE 
quality, flavor, 
color 
GAMBARELL! & DAVITTO 


Division of Italian Swiss Colony 
PRODUCT OF U.S.A 
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slipped in 1945, instead of hiring new 
writers, he held onto his four and trained 
them even harder in the Benny ways. 
Now, he gives them full credit for pulling 
the show out of the doldrums. 

His writers’ work begins right after 
each Sunday's broadcast. With Benny 
they sit down and work out the situation 
for the following week. Some of the ideas 
come from the writers, but more ef them 
are Benny's. By Thursday the writers 
have put together the script, which goes 
to Benny for astute editing. On Saturday 
there is a cast reading and Sunday morn- 
ing is spent in loose rehearsal. Benny 
doesn’t like a final dress rehearsal, say- 
ing it spoils the program’s spontaneity. 
Occasionally, this theory backfires, result- 
ing in fluffs and all too obvious ad-libs. 

The most serious criticism of the Benny 
program has been that his show seldom 
changes. The comedian violently disputes 


this idea, True, the basic part of each 
Week humor args ctf the wees. 


tablished characters and their well-known 
reactions to given sets of circumstances. 
But the circumstances, Benny points out, 
always have an element of surprise. Over 
the years Benny has resorted to such di- 
versified gimmicks as a polar bear, a 
talkative parrot, a feud with Fred Allen, 
a museum relic of an automobile, and the 
gravel voice of Andy’ Devine, whom 
Benny once paid $500 just to say “Hi va, 
Buck.” 

The Lifetime Guarantee: Out of 
the fact that the Bennys live next door to 
the Ronald Colmans in fashionable Bever- 
ly Hills, Calif., Benny got one of his fun- 
niest situations: the socially correct and 
veddy British Colmans entertaining the 
social climbing, inelegant Benny. Last 
year the comedian brought the names of 
three small Southern California towns in- 
to the show. Now the mere mention of 
Anaheim, Azusa, and Cucamonga brings 
a laugh. Jack started a national nuisance 
when he got involved with a character 
named Kitzel who sold him a hot dog 
with “peekel een the meedle and the mus- 
tard on top.” 

This year’s major contribution to the 
nation’s giggles is Benny's quartet. He 
hired them first for laughs and secondly 
to help hurdle that necessary evil, the 
middle commercial. The quartet, pro- 
fessionally known as the Sportsmen but 
around the Benny show as “Mmmmmm,” 
take the middle plug for Lucky Strike 
cigarettes and sing or chant it in ridicu- 
lous and clever verse. The commercial is 
written by Benny himself, with the help 
of Mahlon Merrick, the show’s musical di- 
rector. 

For comedy reasons, Benny accepts 
the quartet only as a major nuisance and 
recently “fired” them to get a laugh-pro- 
voking situation. Last week the situation 
had been built up to a temporary sub- 
stitute—and extraordinary—quartet con- 
sisting of Dennis Day, Dick Haymes, 
Andy Russell, and Bing Crosby. In the 
million-dollar clambake that followed 
baritone Bing stumbled on a high note 





and nearly broke up the show by ad-lib- 
bing loudly “Who the hell picked this 
key, Dennis Day?” 

Only a Crosby could get away with pro- 
fanity on a Benny show. Throughout his 
radio career, Benny has avoided any off- 
color, muddy humor. His care to keep his — 
show clean is even greater than his re- 
liability in coming up with comedy 35 
Sundays a year. 

For as long as Benny cares to stay in 
radio, listeners can be sure they may 
tune him in on the 7 p.m., EST spot 
Sundays. In 1941, when it looked as if 
Benny might move to another network, 
NBC made the unprecedented move of 
giving him a lifetime option on what is 
one of radio’s most valuable half hours. 
So long as he has a sponsor satisfactory to 
NBC, Benny can use that half-hour as he 
sees fit. Two weeks ago he was assured 


of NBC’ satisfaction for three more years 
when the American Tobacco Co, Benny’ 


Hth and cent spon, renewed hi 


contract through 1950) The terms: $95,- 
000 a week for the packaged program 
which Benny owns, plus $250,000 a year 


to advertise and publicize the show. 
Benny will earn it. 





Associated Press 


Beethoven, Bach, and bats for MacPhail 


Play Bach 


Larry MacPhail president of the New 
York Yankees, has never been at a loss to 
promote his club. Last week he turned 
up with a stunt that reeked with culture. 
Starting April 14 the Yankees will sponsor 
55 minutes of symphonic music a day, 
seven days a week, over WQXR, New 
York’s most highbrowed radio station. The 
pauses between the Bach and the Bee- 
thoven on the program (Symphonic Mat- 
inee, 4:05-5 p.m., EST) will be filled 
with the latest inning scores of Yankee 
garres and institutional messages about 
baseball in general and the New York 
American League teamt in particular. Mac- 
Phail explains his newest exploit by say- 
ing: “There are many baseball players 
who énjoy good music. What we hope to 
do is to induce more music lovers to en- 
joy good baseball.” 






life-like 
reception 
depends 


ite 
things 


like plastic parts of St. Regis Panelyte 


Few people beside radio engineers realize that the 
life-like quality of modern high-fidelity radio reception 
depends on the individual performance of hundreds of 
small parts...and that many of these are made of Panelyte, 
the St. Regis structural laminated plastic. 
Why ? Because its excellent electrical properties make Panelyte 
ideal for radio insulating parts. It is also unusually resistant to 
corrosion, and is light in weight and remarkably easy to fabricate 
into intricate, accurate shapes. 
Made by laminating resin-impregnated sheets of paper, fabric, 
asbestos or glass under heat and terrific pressure, Panelyte is used 
for radio condensers, coil forms, gang switches, volume controls, relay 
spacers and other parts. Throughout the electrical manufacturing indus- 
try its utility and economy have been recognized ...and today, almost 
everything electrical benefits in some way from the use of this versatile plastic. 
In other industries, too, Panelyte is used extensively; for example, for 
airplane propellers, refrigerator inner doors, automobile parts, railway signal 
apparatus, table tops. In its usefulness to many industries, Panelyte typifies 
the versatility of al] products made by St. Regis to serve a wide range of 
essential needs. _ 
In its 43 plants throughout North and South America, St. Regis also manufactures: Printing; 
publication and specialty papers ... Heavy-duty multiwall paper bags for shipping over 400 products 
... Automatic bag-filling machines..."Tacoma” bleached and unbleached sulphate pulp. 


ST. REGIS 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

St. Regis Products are sold by St. Regis Sales Corporation: 
Offices in New York * Chicago * Baltimore * San Francisco 
and 20 other industrial centers 
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TELEVISION: Green Light to Black and White 


For the last fifteen or twenty years, 
television, according to its backers, has 
been “just around the corner” from. its 
goal of becoming a major industry. As if 
to confound the prophets, along came col- 
or. After years of experimenting, Dr. Peter 
Goldmark, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem scientist, . first demonstrated color 
television in 1940, About the same time 
the Radio Corp. of America, which con- 
trols the National Broadcasting Co., an- 
nounced that it was developing a rival 
technique. 

That rivalry has kept radio divided into 
two bitter factions. In 1944, Columbia 
began to protest that the wave lengths 
then assigned to television ought to be 
changed, that ultra-high-frequency color 
broadcasting would soon make all the 
new television equipment obsolete, Over 
the protests of RCA and most manufac- 
turers, the Federal Communications 
Commission assigned experimental tele- 
vision to its present high-frequency band, 
480 to 920 megacycles, in May 1945. 

Another battle was joined before the 
FCC last vear when Columbia requested 
a color-television broadcasting license. 
The FCC held extensive hearings, cli- 
maxed with demonstrations of both Co- 
luambia and RCA telecasting and recep- 
tion. Last week the FCC shattered Co- 
lumbia’s hope for a head start, It denied 
the Columbia petition, explaining: 

«€ Columbia’s “sequential” color system, 
which transmits colors in rapid sequence 


to blend together on the screen, and 


RCA’s “simultaneous” technique, which 
sends colors over the air at the same in- 
stant, both need further development. 
Wartime electronic developments ought 
to be explored fully before television is 
standardized in the upper band. 

@ Wave lengths available to television are 
so limited that only one system can be 
used. A color transmitter is in effect a 
lock, a receiving set a key; unless both 
are perfected, expensive keys in the hands 
of the public might become worthless. 
@ Further research may narrow channel 
widths, permitting more stations to op- 
erate in the available space. Columbia’s 
system provided too few channels for “a 
truly . . . competitive television system.” 
@ More work needs to be done to bring 
television sets within reach of the gen- 
eral public. The price range now is about 
$250 to $2,640. 


Significance --—- 


The immediate effect of the FCC ac- 
tion in denying Columbia’s petition for 
color television will be to stimulate the 
manutacture of monochrome (hlack-and- 
white) television sets. About $200,000,- 
000 worth (300,000 sets) may be built in 


the next year or so, but manufacturers 
have been marking time until they could 
be sure that they wouldn’t have to stop 


production and retool for color. 


Although the industry concluded that 
black-and-white television now would 


have clear sailing for the next four or 


five years, television's other problems are 








burdensome. James C. Petrillo’s AFL 
musicians refuse to appear on television 
programs. “Live” television is largely 
confined to sporting events and instruc- 
tive programs. Film offers a logical solu- 
tion to many program troubles, but good 
television films haven’t yet been de- 
veloped, and when they are, television 
may find itself at the mercy of the movie 
producers, who already have the facilities 
and the experience. 

There is also a question of who will 
pay the bill. Advertising by television so 
far is expensive and reaches a limited 
audience—there are only nine stations* 
and about 17,000 receiving sets. Most ad- 
vertisers who have used television have 
banked on its novelty value, as when the 
brokerage firm, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane telecast a recent film 
produced for the New York Stock Ex- 
change. However, retailing may offer a 
more permanent market. Willard W. Cole, 
executive vice president of Henry C. 
Lytton & Co., Chicago clothing retail- 
ers, recently observed that his company 
thought it worth-while to spend money 
experimenting with television because of 
its advantages over radio in “showing” 
merchandise. 

The FCC decision also opened the gov- 
ernment agency to charges of interfering 
with normal business competition, 

“Half a century ago,” The New York 
Times pointed out, editorially, “we let 


the disk and cylinder sound-recording 





*NBC, CBS, and DuMont Laboratories, New York; 
General Electric, Schenectady; Philco, Philadelphia; 
DuMont, Washington; Balaban & Katz, Chicago; The 


Post-Dispatch, St. Louis; Television Productions, Los 


Angeles. The Don Lee station in Los Angeles an 

The Detroit Evening News are on the air experi- 
mentally and will begin commercial operations soon. 
The FCC has allocated frequencies to some 50 other 


television stations; half are expected to start broad- 
casting this year, covering major cities from Portland, 
a. 


Ore., to Miami, 
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* For an empire-builder 
who remained loyal 


to an ideal 


Even in the beginning, when his empire could be 
measured in acres instead of square miles, his ideal 
was... perfection. 


Today, with the judgment born of unswerving 
loyalty to that ideal, he recognizes in the Packard 
Super Clipper the one motor car which embodies 
perfection in every detail .. . 





... in the restrained. breath-taking beauty of its 
youthful lines in the brilliant performance of 
its almost legendary 165-horsepower engine . . 
and in the quiet elegance and luxury of its dis- 
tinguished interior. 

Perfection, of course, has been a Packard tradi- 
tion for close to half a century. And having once 
experienced its benefits, few Packard owners indeed 
are ever fully satisfied with anything less. 

You’ll better understand what we mean when 
you see this superb motor car for yourself—at your 
Packard dealer’s. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 














1. YOU SWIM in mountain-fresh 2. YOU FISH in glacier-fed rivers and 3. YOU RIDE and climb above the clouds 
water warmed to 72° at Jasper lakes where hard-fighting trout literally 
Park Lodge, or in the naturally smash at the fly. Dolly Vardens, 
heated pool at Miette HotSprings — speckled and cut-throat trout thrive in 
(above). And did you ever sun- — these pure Jasper waters. Better bring 
bathe in dry, mountain air? a spare rod! 


4. YOU WANT TO STAY at Canadian 
on Jasper’s sky-line trails ... drive National’s Jasper Park Lodge. 
through the glacial-blue world of the | Here famous people from all over 
Columbia Icefield ... golf where vaca- — the world come each year to loaf, 
tions are unlimited, in Jasper, Amer- — play . . . enjoy the evenings of 
ica’s largest National Park. dancing and happy informality. 


5 big, momerts of a JAGPER VACATION 


IN THE CANADIAN KOCKIES 








5. MALIGNE LAKE in Jasper National Park is acclaimed by world tra 


travelers 
as “the most beautiful anywhere” . . ake your reservations early for 


Jasper Park Lodge. Season June 15 — Sept. 15. Come by the Continental 
Limited. Write or call now for full information on Canadian National's 
Rail Trail canations, No passport needed — Canadian National Railways 
Offices in the U.S. — Boston, Buffalo, Chicago. Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, 
Kansas City, Los rat Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D.C. 
In Canada, 360 MeGill Street, Montreal. 


THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 





© 1947, CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
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companies fight it out, with the result 
that disk companies won. No one worried 
about any financial loss to the public 
when it became necessary to change from 
cylinder to disk machines, The fact that 
the ether is already overcrowded invali- 
dates the analogy to some extent. Never- 
theless, the public will wonder what has 
become of free enterprise.” 


Sa 


AVIATION: Higher Flying 


The airlines of the United States lost 
about $10,000,000 on their 1946 opera- 
tions. In a series of recent meetings with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board in Washing- 
ton, airline executives and the CAB 
agreed that the need for more revenue 
was urgent. It could come from higher 
passenger fares, higher airmail rates, 
higher cargo rates, or all three. 

Last week the CAB approved the air- 
lines’ agreement to raise passenger fares 
by 10 per cent. The basic rate of 4.68 
cents a mile will be raised to 5.148 cents 
on April 1. Fares for the bigger luxury 
liners will be 5.5 cents a mile. 

The government isn’t anxious to pay 
higher airmail rates, but may do so if, as 
the airlines claim, the new passenger 
fares will not boost revenues back into 
the profit column. Competition for air 


cargo is so keen that general rate raising 
in that field seems unlikely. 


Search Party 


John RB. Brite, a former “Hump” pilot 
for the Air Transport Command, bought 
two Cessna personal planes in Texas to 
go into business at the Teterboro, N. J., 
airport. He left one plane in Texas to be 


overhauled. On Feb. 22, he took off 
from Nashville in the other bound for 
New York by way of Knoxville, where he 
planned to refuel. The Cessna was last 
seen near Asheville, N.C., its motors 
sputtering. 

When it failed to reach New York, 
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European Photos 


Machines For China: Standing in front of the China Motor Corp. plant in 
Linden, N. J., Leong-yau Chan, a company executive, proves that East and West do 
meet at the industrial level. Owned by 1,000 Chinese stockholders living in the 
United States, Canada, Latin America, and China, the company turns out about 
2,500 refrigerating units a month. Its main objective is to adapt American machinery 
and methods to Chinese production. Above are a Chinese workman checking new 
refrigerator motors and Chinese and American workers in the factory cafeteria. 





Miss Muriel Gosselin, Brite’s sister-in-law, 
asked Max B. Cook, Scripps-Howard avi- 
ation editor, to help trace the plane. 
Cook got WNOX, the: Scripps-Howard 
radio station at Knoxville, to broadcast 
bulletins enlisting the help of mountain- 
eers in the surrounding country. On Sat- 
urday, March 15—three weeks after it dis- 
appeared—the plane was found on top of 
a mountain near Lebanon, Va. Brite and 


a passenger, his 60-year-old mother, were 
dead. 


Last week in his column, Cook cited 
the incident to show the appalling lack 
of any national search organization for 
personal planes. “Unless some . . . system 
is set up,” he warned, “cross-country 
light-plane flying is going to be set back— 
plenty.” Ironically, the search for Brite 
turned up the wreckage of three other 
personal planes—none containing pas- 
sengers or pilots—which, so far as the 
finders could discover, had never been 
reported lost. 


BUDGETS: Money Manager 


A simplified household budget which 
virtually runs itself was offered in a handy 
folder published last week by the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance in New York. 
Called the “Family Money Manager,” it 
works like this: 

@ Total up the yearly amounts of your 
“fixed payments’—such as real-estate and 


‘ ‘ ‘ 

income taxes, licenses, and insurance 
premiums—and divide the total by the 
number of pay days. This gives the 
amount that should be set aside each pay 
day to meet these obligations when they 
fall due. 

@ Use a “Money Detective” to check on 
what you are spending for living costs. 
Do this by keeping track, for a month, 
of everything spent. Then enter. it, by 
weeks, on a table with columns for food, 
household-operating expenses, personal 
expenses, transportation, recreation, and 
miscellaneous. When you have deter- 
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WALL STREET 


*‘Curiouser and Curiouser” 


“Where am 1?” Alice was more con- 
fused than when she had fallen down 
the rabbit hole. “You're where you are, 
of course,” the Duchess replied, “in the 
Chicago Wheat Pit, naturally.” Alice 
didn’t feel natural at all, but she 
thought it impolite to argue. “That 
man over there,” announced the Duch- 
ess, “is buying September wheat.” 

“You mean he is buying wheat that 
doesn’t exist?” asked Alice. 

“It had better—in September,” mut- 
tered the Duchess darkly. 

“I don’t think ——” said Alice. 
“Then you shouldn’t talk,” snapped the 
Duchess. 

To 100 million or more Americans, 
including many financial literate, 
Alice’s confusion is nothing if not 
understandable—the 38 great commod- 
ity markets are virtual Wonderlands 
beyond comprehension. But to thou- 
sands of others, the buying and selling 
of futures in wheat and cotton, soy- 
beans and hides, are familiar operations 
through which they protect their cap- 
ital. When a farmer in May sells wheat 
for September delivery, he buys protec- 
tion against a drop in the market. 
When a cotton mill in May sells Oc- 
tober cotton, it protects its inventory 
against a drop in the price of cotton— 
and a comparable drop in the price of 
its finished goods. 

But transactions between buyers and 
sellers who represent trade interests are 
rarely in balance. And that’s where 
speculators play their vital role. With- 
out speculative activity, markets would 
not be fluid, price swings would be 
much sharper. The risks these specu- 
lators take are great—too great for all 
but the well-heeled and the well-versed 


—but so too are their rewards, 

In this specialized field, the nation- 
wide investment firm of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane is definitely 
not “small potatoes.”, Its Commodity 
Department serves commodity-traders 
exceedingly well. Reason: with access 
to the firm’s 45,000 miles of private 
wires, connecting 92 offices, it provides 


sources of information vital to efficient 
trading. In markets that move in min- 
utes, it’s geared for split-minute trans- 
mission of spot news, still finds time to 
issue periodic studies on individual 
commodities.* This comprehensive ap- 
proach to commodity trading has 
brought many a “well done” from those 
who need facts, benefit from facts 


translated into action. 





* Newest study “Corrrr”, available at no charge. 
ust address request to Department S-7. Merrill 
ynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New 

York 5, N. Y. 
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mined just how much is needed, deduct 
this amount also from each paycheck. 
Whatever money is left over can then 
be set aside for savings, or for an emer- 


‘gency kitty. 


“se 


AUTOS: Fit for a King 


When the National Trailer Coach Show 
opened at the Navy Pier in Chicago last 
week, among the 100 trailers on view was 
a $27,500, 38-foot number built for King 
Ibn Saud of Arabia. 

Its features include a television set, 
an electric dishwasher, Plexiglas shower 
stall, electric toilet, automatic garbage 
disposal, air-conditioning, and a leopard- 
skin chair. 

The Duo Coach Co., builder, pro- 
vided souvenir paper slippers for visi- 
tors who inspected the king’s coach. A 
sign warned all comers: “As his majesty 
is of Mohammedan faith, custom re- 
quires that shoes be removed before en- 
tering a house of worship or royal resi- 
dence.” The Arabian-American Oil Co., 
jointly owned by the Texas Co. and Stand- 
ard Oil of California, ordered the trailer 
but explained that Ibn Saud was paying 
for it from his own treasury. 





LABOR: Ausiralia Tried It 


Since 1904, Australia has had a Com- 
monwealth Court of Conciliation and Ar- 
bitration to handle labor disputes. The 
courts awards have the force of law. 
Two weeks ago, the arbitration court had 
got so bogged down that Attorney Gen- 
eral Herbert V. Evatt tried to save it with 
a proposal to “streamline” it. 

Australia’s experience had pertinence 
for the United States, where employer 
and labor groups alike have long opposed 
any form of compulsory arbitration but 
where, last week, two Republican sena- 
tors—Homer Ferguson of Michigan and 
H. Alexander Smith of New Jersey—of- 
fered the Senate a bill to establish Fed- 
eral “labor courts.” 

NEwswEEK’s Melbourne correspond- 


ent cabied this estimate of Australia’s 
43-year efforts at forced arbitration: 


€ The arbitration court’s legalistic at- 
mosphere has tended to make contentious 
litigants out of men who should be part- 
ners in industry, with exaggerated de- 
mands and stage play by professional 
advocates more concerned with winning 
a case than with keeping industry going. 


@ The charge that justice delayed is jus- 





Luxury trailer: Otherwise similar, Ibn Saud’s has a leopard-skin chair 
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tice denied haunts the court. Workers 
sometimes have to wait years for adjust- 
ments that are outdated long before they 
are made. Cases are bottlenecked for 
months, and inequities arise where one 
union may have received an_ increase 
while a second’s case is still pending. 
@ Both employers and unions have sabo- 
taged the court. In fiercely competitive 
industries, employers have used every 
device to delay awards that would in- 
crease their costs. Unions have laughed 
at the court, knowing that in a period of 
labor shortage it could not use its powers 
to fine and de-register unions. Many 
strikes have been ended by agreements 
that defied court rulings. The Commu- 
nists have been urging workers to ignore 
the court and pursue “direct action.” 
Evatt’s “streamlining” proposal recog- 
nized the court’s loss of power and pres- 
tige by placing the new emphasis on 
“informality” and delegating some of its 
powers to conciliation commissioners, 
who can tackle disputes before+ they 


break out. All in all, Australia’s labor . 


court had not worked very well. 


Rubber Stretch 


The peace which has prevailed on the 
labor front ever since Congress started 
talking about restrictive legislation last 
week was threatened by the CIO Rubber 
Workers. Now making an average wage 
in Akron of $1.34 an hour for a 36-hour 
week, they demanded a 26-cent raise. 
The major companies offered 10 cents. 
The workers, standing pat for 16, sched- 
uled a strike for March 23. At the last 
minute it was averted; company and 
union representatives agreed to a com- 
promise boost of 11% cents. 


Most pleased was the auto industry. 
‘A rubber strike could have stopped its 
production lines within two weeks. 


Peace at Allis 


Seldom had the closed-shop issue been 
more sharply drawn. Historically, of- 


ficials of the 34-year-old $144,960,750 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. in 
Milwaukee had opposed any and every 
effort by unions to restrict the company’s 
right to hire. Not until the War Labor 
Board ordered Allis-Chalmers to write a 
maintenance-of-membership clause into 


its contract with the United Auto Workers 


(CIO) in 1943, had the company been 
forced to give ground. 

Last year Allis-Chalmers advised of- 
ficials of Communist-dominated Local 
248 in suburban West Allis, Wis., that 
the closed shop in any form was hénce- 
forth out. At the same time, the'com- 


pany offered a 13%-cent wage increase, 
which together with 5 cents an hour al- 
‘ready granted, would bring Allis-Chal- 
mers workers up to President Truman’s 
national wage formula. Local 248 struck. 
Last Sunday, March 23, exactly 327 days 
after the bitter and often violent strike 
had begun, the union mem! ship. voted 
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BUSINESS SHRINKS 
FROM STALE, STUFFY AIR 





New Air Freshener works 2-ways 


at the nose /evel 


NEW AIRKEM AIR FRESHENER SERVICE 
— Business shrinks, customers become 
“standoffish” when the air they breathe 
is stale and odor-tainted. Employees bog 
down in a stuffy atmosphere. And... it’s 
so easy to avoid. Airkem Service improves 
air quality anywhere. It’s a welcome part- 
ner for the finest surroundings. And, it’s a 
boon to the unhappy business with a real 
odor problem. 

IMPROVES AIR QUALITY 2-WAYS — FIRST 
— Airkem Service doesn’t just mask odors. 
It’s completely different from old-fash- 
ioned oils and sprays. It contains no for- 
maldehyde. Actually, Airkem counteracts 
odors . .'. definitely ends odor problems. 
SECOND — Airkem, which contains chlo- 
rophyll and other substances from the 
green plant cell, adds a note of freshness 


to indoor air... makes it more pleasant to 
breathe, 


AN AIR OF DISTINCTION — Use Airkem 
Chlorophyll Air Freshener before an 








awareness of odor develops. Use it to over- 
come the effects of crowds... cooking... 
tobacco smoke and occupancy odors. Busi- 
ness-wise restaurant operators rely on 
Airkem Service. So do hospital and hotel 
managers. It’s effectively used at New 
York’s Columbia Presbyterian Medical 
Center . . . Los Angeles’ Brown Derby 
restaurants. 


Airkem Service brings your business this 
2-way air freshening: 


1. It counteracts odors. 


2. It adds a zestful note of freshness to 
stuffy air. 


And... with Airkem Service you'll need 
fewer costly changes of air. In many cases 
savings more than pay for Airkem Service. 


FOR LARGE OR SMALL SPACES — For small 
spaces .. . long-lasting wick bottles, For 
larger ones ... specially designed mechan- 
ical equipment. Look for “Airkem” in your 


phone book, or write to us at 7 East 47th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


GIFKeEM ine 
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§ to 1 to return to work without a con- 


tract pending further negotiations. One 
union member summed it up: “We're go- 
ing back whipped—back with our tails 
between our legs.” 

Allis-Chalmers figured the strike had 
cost $20,000,000 in lost wages and $65,- 


000,000 in lost production. The UAW lost 
about $200,000 in strike aid. The com- 
munity also lost $57,200 for extra police 


- protection, $45,000 for unemployment re- 


lief, and $19,000 for hospitalization and 
loss through vandalism. 


Half a Union 


Tired of paying 5 per cent of their 
wages to the AFL Longshoremen’s Un- 
ion, which denies them membership, 300 
Negro dock workers at Houston, Texas, 
this month filed a $50,000 suit against 
Local 872 to recover their dues. Andrew 
L. Jefferson organized the group, called 
the Outsiders Association, Local 872%. 
Jefferson explained the fraction by say- 
ing: “We are the other half of Local 872.” 

Besides the 5 per cent dues, Jefferson 
said his members also paid 10 cents a 
week for sickness and burial insurance, 
but received none of the union's $4.00-a- 
week sick benefits or its $1,000 death 
benefits, “We've got one Outsider who 
paid them for fifteen years and who’s 
sick now, but gets nothing,” Jefferson 
said. The Outsiders’ attorney, Al Schul- 
man, said the local’s action violated a 
1943 act which makes it unlawful for a 
Texas union to collect dues from persons 


who ate not admitted to membership, 

The Outsiders indicated they might set 
tle for full membership benefits, including 
a bonus on Christmas and Juneteenth 
(June 19), Texas emancipation day, 
when all Texas Negroes traditionally take 
the day off. 





Whittaker a»: + -<-1 demonstrate a new motorboat 


SHIPPIN G: Lost Monarch 


For a decade before the war, honey- 
mooners and vacationists Bermuda-bound 
out of New York knew the Monarch of 
Bermuda as a dream ship. Six weeks ago, 
after war service as a troop transport, the 
Monarch went into drydock at Hebburn- 
on-Tyne, England, for refitting and re- 
turn to the Bermuda run. On March 24, 
at 3:30 a.m., fire of undetermined origin 
burst out and gutted her for almost twelve 
hours. More than 200 firemen poured tons 


of water on the blazing superstructure, 


Five hremen were injured, Furness, Withy 


& Co., owners, feared there may be little 
to salvage of their $8,000,000 liner. 


or 


PRODUCTS: What’s New . 


For Tires: A reducing powder for auto- 
mobile-tire static has been developed by 
the United States Rubber Co. It can be 
blown into the inner tubes. Objective: to 
improve auto radio reception. 

For Bottles: A plastic carrier that 
clamps over the necks of half a dozen 
beverage bottles is being manufactured 
by the Rush Morgan Co, of Latayette, 


Ind, 
For Food Shoppers: A push-button dis- 


penser for frozen-food packages is being 
manufactured by Frosted Food O’Mat, 
Inc., of Pittsburgh. 

For Fun: James C. Whittaker fash- 


ioned an outboard motorboat from two 
aircraft belly tanks, He said he would 
soon attempt a trip in it from San Fran- 
cisco to Los Angeles, 


For Offices: A tape-operated electric 
typewriter that can be switched back and 
forth to manual operation has been de- 
veloped by the Justowriter Corp. of Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; the company claims that one 
operator with five machines 
can type 600 letters in an 
eight-hour day . . . To show 
what plastics can do for office 
decor, the Bakelite Corp. re- 
decorated its New York exec- 
ucive offices with resin-coated 
fabrics, resin-bonded _ ply- 
wood, mold_d floor tiles, and 
resin-fortified wood lacquers. 

For Faces: Powder and lip- 
stick named blue Gold (“ac- 
tually, actually blue”), aimed 
at the blue-rinse brigade 
(“white-haired. sophisticates”) 
were on sale last week in 
eleven department stores, The 


manufacturer is John Fred- 
erics, Inc. One of the retailers 
persuaded Munsingwear, Inc., 
to bring out blue hosiery to 
match. Another John Fred- 
erics color dream is Sable 
Gold, designed to make bru- 
nettes more so. 

For Photographers: A port- 
able contact printer for ama- 
teur photographers is being 
made by the Abbey Photo 
Corp. of New York City. The 
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Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 
Rising Risks: Commercial failures 


reached a low point in 1945 because con- 


trols and shortages “prevented some mer- 
chants from exercising bad judgment,” 
according to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
Decontrol, larger business population, 


and increased sales now invite “a larger 
and wider spread of financial risks,” 
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company claims that with this new equip- 
ment an invalid can make prints in bed 
and vacationists won't have to wait until 
they get home to see what their snapshots 


look like. 
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NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stocks: In a dull market, industrial 
stocks (Do v-Jones averages) closed at 
177.27 on March 22, up 4.90 points from 
a week earlier. 

Prices: After reaching $3.05 a bushel 
on March 18, March wheat in Chicago 
turned downward, closing at $2.87 on 
March 22 . . . Soap manufacturers an- 
nounced a 5 per cent price boost because 
of higher material costs. 


Defense: The Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


invited its workers to take leaves of ab- 
senice, up to fifteen days a year, for peace- 
time military training. The company 
offered to make up the difference between 
government pay and company pay. 
Personnel: The Senate confirmed the 
nomination of Edward M. Webster of 
Washington as a member of the Federal 
Communications Commission . . . Robert 
R. Young and Robert J. Bowman, chair- 
man and president of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway, which now holds 400,000 
shares of stock in the New York Central 
Railroad, will become New York Central 


directors if the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission approves. 
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OUR CLIMATE works with you. The 
mean temperature is 56.6° F., very close 
to the ideal for maximum efficiency. And 
the spread between mean maximum (for 
July) and mean minimum (for January) 
is only 29°—between 72° and 43°. 


This means big savings in plant CON: 
struction, no double walls and heavy is 
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FREE! 


this free book! 





svlation required. Savings in heating equip- 
ment and heating costs, in air conditioning 
‘and cooling systems. 

Savings in manhours, too. No extremes of 
temperature, no snow and sleet and slush— 
practically no time lost because of inclement 


weather. Up to 15% more production per 
manhour, 


Write for This Free Book! 


There are many more just as outstanding reasons 
for locating your western plant in Metropolitan 
Oakland Area. Learn about them and the profit 
opportunities offered by the NEW West. Write for 
“How to Win the Markets of the NEW West’ 
today. 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
388 Chamber of Comimerce Building 
Oakland 12, California 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW Wes? 


ALAMEDA - ALBANY . BERKELEY . EMERYVILLE . HAYWARD . LIVERMORE . OAKLAND . PIEDMONT . PLEASANTON . SAN LEANDRO . RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 


52 PAGES of facts, 
figures and photos on 
the amazing NEW 
West and why Metro- 
politan Oakland Area 
is the best location 
from which to win 


its rich fast-growing 
markets, Write for 
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SUNROG Water Coolers have 
proved themselves for 18 


years . . . in Government, 


business, industry and 


institutions. 
‘ 


SUNROC’s line is the most 
complete in America today, 


There is a Sunroc Water 


Cooler to meet your most 


demanding or peculiar needs. 


SUNROC coolers invite com- 


parison on all counts... 


appearance, stamina, longev- 
ity, service, and economy. 


To try Sunroe is to buy 
Sunroc. Write Dept. NW-3 


Sunroc Refrigeration Com. 
pany, Glen Riddle, Pa. 


Sunroc 


Whillot (rotors 


GLEN RIDDLE, PA. 


NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA « BOSTON 








Standard 
ModelCooler 


NM2B, as il. 


lustrated,is 
offered atno 


increase in 
price: $235, 


F.O.B. Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 


’CUNROC SERVES THE WORLD 


a@ cool drink of water’’ 
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Six Principles of Foreign Aid 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


During and since the war our 
government seems to have assumed 
that it could solve almost any inter- 
national problem, economic or diplo- 
matic, by the simple process of lending 
or giving away American money. How- 
ever necessary financial aid to Greece 


or Turkey may now be to prevent the 


further spread of Communist 


increase his output of food. To have 
sent food to Yugoslavia without insist- 
ing on reforms would have been not 
only to subsidize Communism but to 
perpetuate the very policies that create 
or intensify the food shortage. 
3—Additional help to any country 


goes eventually to relieve the LEAST 
urgent need which that 





aggression, it could prove 


worse than futile unless it is 
recognized to be only a part 


of a much broader policy— 
or, it might be better to say, 


reversal of policy, Regard. 


ing foreign aid of every kind, 
it is time we recognized 


some elementary facts and 
principles hitherto flouted or 


ignored, 


1—America cannot feed 
the whole world. Before the war the 


United States produced less than 9 per 
cent of the world’s food supply as 


measured in calories, Today, as a re- 


sult of increase in our own production 
and the falling off of Europe’s, we 


produce nearly 12 per cent of the total. 


Even this is hopelessly inadequate to 
fill the gap left by the decline in Euro- 


pean production. America has 140,- 


000,000 mouths to feed; but Europe 
has 350,000,000. It should be obvious 


that the real solution is not to distrib- 


ute scarcity but to restore production. 
This is prevented in Europe every- 


where today—by Russian looting, by 
socialism and Communism, by “agrar- 
ian reforms” which seize land, break 
up farms and displace populations, by 
export and import barriers, by ex- 
change controls, and by price-fixing 


which makes it unprofitable or im- 


possible to grow, transport, or sell food. 
2—Food relief and financial help 
should be extended only on condition 





that the country aided discontinues 
policies that discourage or prevent 
production. Otherwise the help is 


worse than futile, and merely prolongs 


the distress it was designed to relieve. 
A few weeks ago Yugoslavia “sud- 


denly awakened” to the threat of star- 
vation among 5,000,000 people within 


its borders. Its new appeal for Ameri- 
can aid was properly refused. It is 


only in planned or Communized econ: 


omies that such® awakenings come so 
late. In a free economy a prospective 
shortage would have been made known 


' 

to éveryone long in advance by the 
movement of prices. The rise in price 
would have drawn food to the area of 


shortage, and would have given a 


greater incentive to every producer to 





country is able to meet, This 
follows from the ability to 
divert resources. Those that 


think that if we do not send 
food to Yugoslavia we starve 
its people torget that Yugo- 
slavia conscripts an enor- 
mous standing army from 


men who would otherwise 
work on farms to produce 


food. To solve Yugoslavia’s 


food problem by outside 
gifts is to release the manpower and 


financial resources to maintain this 
military establishment. Such aid with- 


out stringent conditions would merely 


support the military threat against our 
own interests forcing us, for example, 


to extend more counteraid to Greece. 


4—The function of foreign lending, 





. apart from purely political loans or 


outright charity, should be restored to 
private hands. Though our aid is worse 
than useless unless extended with 


conditions, it is difficult and dangerous 
for one government to impose condi- 
tions on another, Private lenders, how- 


ever, can do this without arousing in- 
ternational resentment by simply de- 
clining, as in the past, to make a loan 


unless reforms are made in the bor- 


rowing country calculated to make re- 
payment probable. 


5—The proposed $400,000,000 aid 


to Greece and Turkey need not be 
a net addition to other foreign aid 


already contemplated, In a score of 


ways we are subsidizing or planning 
to subsidize socialism, Communism, 
and strangling government controls 


throughout the world. These not only 


reduce production but constitute a 
further threat to our own free-enter- 


prise system. We can still save most 
of the nearly $3 000,000,000 we are 


planning to throw away in a futile ef- 
fort to stabilize the overvalued cur- 


rencies Of governments following poli- 


cies that prevent recovery. 
6—Don’t count on gratitude in re- 


turn for foreign aid. We didn't get it 


from Communist Russia even from 
$11,000,000,000 of Lend-Lease. Grat- 
itude between nations is too apt to 


mean ‘the lively expectation of future 


favors.” 
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These young Redbook families 
lay nearly $4,000,000 on the 
line each yeor for the enter- 


toinment of the Redbook 


National Show starring the 
greatest fiction writers of the 
day. 


It has 0 coverstoscover rating 


in all surveys. 


1,650,000 of these youthful. re- 
sponsive families await your 


advertising, And the Notional 
Show is your show for a full 


page every month in the yeor 
at a total cost of $37,200. 





















They operate with real folding 
money—$6.8 billions of family 


income. The majority of Red- 
book families are under 35 and 
youth never has pinched pennies. 
They want everything and they 
buy nh. | 

789 of these Redbook, U. S. A. 
families own cars. Because they're 


young it takes $5.97 millions 


worth of cars, gas and oil to 


_ keep them going. 


And they eat plenty of food! 


—a billion dollars worth of food. 
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EVERYBODY IN TOWN SEES THE 
REDBOOK 








They dont have 
to pinch pennies in 


EDBOOK. US.AJ 


[NATIONAL SHOW 





1,650,000 families wouldn’t buy 
$143,000,000 worth of cosmetics 


and other drug store products if 


they weren't young, vivacious 
and going places. ; 


$3,100 a page isn’t very much 


to cover the volume of purchas- 
i power represented by the 


mg oe . +6 

1,650,000 families living 1 
Redbook, U. S. A. Think of it— 
reaching every one of these fami- 


lies every month in the year for 


$37,200. That's all it costs in 
Redbook. 











vere BOOK 


"Send for the Redbook statesby-state analysis of family buying power, 


Write or phone Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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--IT'S sure TO RAIN} 


at better dealers everywhere 


THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY 
St. Louis ¢ New York « Los Angeles 
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Word for the World 


The American Bible Society announced 
March 19 that 1946 saw its biggest peace- 
time distribution of the Scriptures since 
1930. As against 12,000,000 copies in 
1930, 11,394,200 were distributed by the 
society last year in 40 countries. The 
United States received some 4,000,000 
volumes. And for the first time in two 
decades, 105,500 texts went to the Soviet 
Union. 


Saal 


The Crosses, Row on Row 


At Margraten Cemetery in Holland, the 
white crosses stretch row on row to mark 
the graves of the 18,764 Americans and 
Allies buried there. Through sucking mud 
and caked, frozen ground, the 611th 
Quartermaster Graves Registration Com- 
pany worked with Quartermaster troops 
in 1944 and 1945 to transform this Dutch 
turnip field into a beautiful memorial to 
the dead of the second world war. Pan- 
sies were planted, and later spruce trees 
and tulips. But no hand sowed the blood- 
red poppies which sprang up untended 
between the wooden crosses. 

Margraten is the largest of the United 
States’ 201 temporary war cemeteries all 
over the world. To ease the minds of fam- 
ilies; whose sons and husbands are buried 
overseas, and to aid them in deciding 
whether to bring their bodies home, a 
former commanding officer of the 611th 
QGRC, Maj. Joseph James Shomon, 33, 
has written an informative book, “Crosses 
in the Wind.”* In the eighteen months be- 
fore V-J Day, his unit helped to bury 
more than 21,000 dead in the European 
theater of operations. The care and ten- 
derness with which his men put their bud- 
dies to final rest is a tribute to this little- 
publicized Quartermaster branch. 

Each evening at Margraten, Army 
chaplains of all faiths held burial services, 
which were followed by a military salute 
and the playing of taps at sundown. Prior 
to the interment, the money and personal 
effects of every man were carefully set 
aside to be sent home. (One soldier per- 
sonally handled $500,000 without los- 
ing a penny.) 

The 611th paid meticulous attention to 
every possible means of identifying each 
body. Although some of the details may 
be painful to read about, it must be grati- 
fying to relatives to know that it is al- 
most impossible for a mistake in identity 
to occur once the tag has been firmly at- 
tached to the bodv. Even the graves of 


the unknown contain sealed burial bot- 


tles in which are papers listing all possi- 
ble clues. 

Shall They Come Home? On the 
question of whether to bring home from 
overseas the 275,000 identified war dead 
—around 85,000 of them in the far Pa- 
cific—Major Shomon merely points to the 





*CROSSES IN THE WIND, By Joseph James Shomon, 
Major, QMC, ORC. 191 pages. Stratford House. $3. 


War Department statement that the 
wishes of each family will be followed. 
He explains clearly the procedure entailed 
in reburial. 

The War Department estimates that 
about 80 per cent of the families of this 
war's dead will request that their bodies 
be brought home. It was announced last 
week that the first mortuary ship, the 
Joseph Connolly, is now being fitted out 
to carry back some 6,200 coffins. The 
Army’ new movie short, “Decision” 
(Periscope, March 17), which shows a 
family going through the return of a loved 
one, seeks to warn what the strain will be. 

But perhaps the greatest indirect ar- 
gument that Major Shomon presents for 
leaving the dead where they have fall- 
en is his description of Margraten. At 
his suggestion, the Dutch townspeople 
adopted all the Allied graves (there are 
unadopted German graves in a separate 
plot). In a foreword to the book, Mrs. 
Edward H. Jordan, president of the Gold 
Star Wives of World War II, describes 
her Memorial Day, 1946, visit to her hus- 
band’s grave, “covered with flowers 
brought there by the Dutch burgomaster 
and his wife from Margraten . . . Fresh 


flowers—iris, roses, wild poppies from 
nearby fields—were strewn on every one 
of the graves . .. Through such thought- 
fulness, the grave of your son or husband 
buried overseas becomes more than ‘just 
another white cross’.” 





From the book “Crosses in the Wind”’ (Stratford House) 
A section of Margraten Cemetery 








RUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 
AND REGISTER FORMS 








Wareo forms offer 


these business 
advantages: 


SPEED 2 to 20 copies at one 
writing 

ACCURACY Less re-writing, 
fewer mistakes ; 


EFFICIENCY Forms pre-assem- 
bled by machine rather than 
hand-assembled on the job 


ECONOMY Clerical work re- 
duced, errors and delays min- 
imized 

DEPARTMENTAL COORDINATION 
All necessary forms at a single 
writing 

CONTROL More information 
transmitted with greater accu- 


racy and speed 





SINGLE SET 
FORMS 











A pencil point, yes ... and a crucial point. 
For in writing out the routine forms upon which every department of your 
organization depends, a pencil—yes, or a typewriter—can, to a large 
measure, make or break the efficiency of your business. 


Your UARCO representative will be glad to analyze your present form 
system and see if your business forms are planned to eliminate re-writing, 
increase clerical production, speed transmission of information, and 
reduce error to a minimum. Regardless of the form you use or the way 
you write it, a UARCO representative can improve your routine with 
UARCO forms that are expertly designed to fit the job. VARCO INCOR- 
PORATED, Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland. Offices in All Principal Cities. 


For Valance . . » VARCO Multi-Fold Continuous Strip 
Forms are one way of improving typewritten records. They bring 
easy handling and loading to typewriters, bookkeeping or 
billing machines. Perfectly aligned, carbon-set, and consecu- 
tively numbered, Multi-Fold Forms are folded together in packs 
of 500 or more sets—-2 to 15 copies to the set. A typical 
application in which Multi-Fold Forms cut paper work to a 
minimum is this 3=copy billing operation: Original copy for 
customer invoice. Second copy, a combination record for sales 
statistics and a posting record for the ledger. Third copy, a 
combination record for volume and activity of account. 
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A Fast Attack of Memoirs 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Oreying an impulse which has 
been irresistible to heavyweight box- 
ing champions since the time of John 
L. Sullivan, Joe Louis came out last 
week with his autobiography. If Joe’s 
typewriting finger (the second on the 
right) still appears fresh as a daisy 
after the ordeal, perhaps the place to 
look for wear and tear is on 
the professional hands of his 
“editorial aids,” Chester L. 
Washington and Haskell 
Cohen. 


There is a_ practical, 
hustling spirit about a man 
who starts writing his auto- 
biography young. It gives 
him a chance, if he works 
fast, to write a whole shelf 
of autobiographies. Louis 
will not be 33 till next May. 
This means that he may be able to 
break the record of the late Edward 
W. Bok, who began writing autobiog- 
raphies somewhat later in life than 
Joe, but showed great speed in the 


stretch, producing two or three of 
them, if I remember correctly, before 


the official termination of his topic. 


Mr. Bok’s last one was called “Twice 
Thirty.” This title gives a handy hint 
to other potential multiple autobiog- 
raphers like Louis. Joe named his first 
one “My Life Story,” instead of “Twice 
Sixteen,” but there is no reason why, 
along about 1955, he should not pro- 
duce a book called “Twice Twenty,” 
and then, a few years after that, 
“Thrice Sixteen” or “Two and a Half 
Times Eighteen.” There is also no rea- 
son why he should not still be heavy- 
weight champion then, if the present 
state of the cauliflower market means 
anything at all. 

If Joe prefers not to borrow his 
text from the multiplication tables, an- 
other working title for a series of auto- 
biographies is “Looking Back”’—which 
can be followed by “Looking Back 
Again,” “Still Looking Back,” and 
“Looking "Way, Way Back.” I had 
always planned to use this sequence 


for my own life story, but until there is 
a stronger demand for same, I make a 
present of it to Joseph. 


Being still active, at the head of 
his profession, Louis does not produce 
a very interesting autobiography this 
time. In fact, it is one of the most dis- 
creet jobs of its kind I have ever cast 
an eye on. It has harsh words for no- 
body. The tone of the book suggests 
that if Joe had had dealings with 


a man-eating shark, he would have 





described their meeting as follows: 

“Then, on July 10, 1938, I met a 
man-eating shark at Yankee Stadium. 
He lasted eight rounds. He was a nice 
fellow, a dead game selachian, and I 
hated to let him have it.” 


Your correspondent was raised on 
the memoirs of James J. Corbett, Ruby 
Robert Fitzsimmons, and 
Jack Johnson, all of which 
were written at a time when 
the protagonists were fin- 
ished with boxing, or so 


nearly finished as to have 
nothing left to do but spec- 
ulate on how anyone ever 
happened to beat them. 
Their books supplied the 
answers to this speculation. 
Fitzsimmons fouled Corbett, 
in Corbett’s book. Corbett 
stuck his thumb in Fitzsimmons’s eye, 
in Fitz’s book, but this coarse practice 
availed him nothing. Nothing availed 
anybody against Fitz, for that matter, 
until Jeffries managed to catch him in 


the throes of pneumonia, superinduced 
by persecution and family troubles. 


Even then, it took a lucky punch to 
beat him. Fitz really had Jeff knocked 
out, in Fitz’s book, but the referee was 


looking the other way. 

Johnson explained his loss to Jess 
Willard very simply: He threw the 
fight. His autobiography also con- 
tained a vivid description of a German 
zeppelin which stalked him through 
London in the first world war, turning 
whenever he turned in a desperate ef- 
fort to wipe him out. 

“They wanted me bad,” said the 
author. 


In the sere of their lives, these 
giants found plenty to beef about. 
Louis has been beaten only once, pro- 
fessionally, and in connection with that 
first fight with Max Schmeling he 
makes a genteel, tolerant mention of a 
punch after the bell by Schmeling. He 
says it got him a little peevish, which 
is a most restrained way of accounting 


for the fury of his rush in the first 


round of their second fight, when, as 
he reports, he made Schmeling “squeal 
like a pig.” In the main he just does 
not admit to any grudge worth hold- 
ing, at the age of twice sixteen. Along 
toward his third or fourth autobiog- 
raphy, we may hear some stuff from 
Joe that will be saltier. 

Meanwhile, he is off to a fast start 
in the life-story sweepstakes, and 
should have another ready by the time 
he is three times twelve. 








SPORTS 


BILLIARDS: Sportsman 


From September to June, Willie Hoppe 
travels between 30,000 and 40,000 miles 
and clears about $20,000 for himself. 
He gets ten to twelve hours of sleep 
every night and takes brisk walks during 
the day. Between demonstrations of his 
virtuosity with a billiard cue, he spends 
most of his time in his hotel room, read- 
ing, listening to the radio, or playing 
solitaire. He doesn’t smoke, and drinks 
only an occasional glass of wine. 

From June to September, Hoppe stays 
around his six-room Orchard Hills home 
near White Plains, N. Y. He works about 
the place but is careful about gripping 
large objects; it might develop wrist 
muscles that would damage his subtle 
stroking. 

For 50 years, Hoppe’s personal con- 
duct has been counteracting the poolroom 
aspect of his sport. Formal recognition 
of the fact will be made in New York on 
April 10, when he receives the annual 
award of the Sportsmanship Brotherhood. 
In previous years, this award has singled 
out such men as Connie Mack, Lou 
Gehrig, Devereux Milburn, Walter John- 
son, Torger Tokle, and Mel Ott. 


Legs Around the Table: Last week 
in Chicago, after winning his fifth world’s 
three-cushion championship since 1937, 
Hoppe sounded as if billiards should 


prepare to get along without him. “May- 
be I'll play another year or so,” he con- 
ceded. In recent years he has undergone 
such weakening illnesses as amebic dys- 
entery, pneumonia, a kidney operation, 
and a “strep” throat. He feels well at the 
moment, but reminded NEwswEEK that 
he has been winning world titles since 
1906. “Tll be 60 next year,” he said, 
“and playing billiards is hard on the 
legs,” 

Hoppe estimated that his legs have 
walked 50,000 miles around _ billiard 
tables. And while he walked, the compe- 
tition kept getting tougher. “Present-day 
stars,” he says, “are much better than the 
players of years ago. They follow a sys- 
tem which makes the game faster.” 

When those stars were shooting against 
him in Chicago, Hoppe usually kept his 
eyes on the ceiling. He had a good 
reason: “The toughest part of billiards is 
sitting there helplessly while your oppo- 


nent rolls up points,” 


PO 


RACING: Hare, Hare 


In England last week, the House of 
Commons passed a bill abolishing mid- 
week greyhound racing. The Rt. Hon. 
Osbert Peake, Conservative member for 
North Leeds, couldn’t understand why 
so many people went to dog tracks any- 
way, in view of what happened the only 
time he ever visited one: “The operators 
were unable to stop the [mechanical] 


hare running around the track. It de- 
veloped into a marathon, with attendants 
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running out with various devices to cut 
the greyhounds off from the hare. It 
concluded when the hare ran into the 
greyhounds from behind. My experience 
in other races discouraged me from 
further visits.” 


oo 


BOXING: Tami’s Temper 


He had two scalp wounds, and his face 
was ripped open in five places. The gash 
along his left brow was ugly. Ringsiders 
had to move back or get splattered. 

At the end of the seventh round, a 
commission doctor took a first-hand look 
at Tami Mauriello’s cuts and told the 
referee to stop the fight. To Tami, who 
had come into Boston on March 14 to 
pick up a quick $3,000, that was an in- 
tolerable last straw. He was sure that his 
opponent, a shopworn 6-foot-4 nobody 
named Johnny Shkor, had been butting 
and elbowing. Worse, his hope of another 
chance against Joe Louis was finished. 


When Shkor came over to shake 
hau.ds, Mauriello kicked and slugged 
him. Police had to pull apart the fighters 





Associated Press 
Tami got 22 stitches, two suspensions 


and their handlers. Later Tami, with 22 
stitches in his face, was told that it would 
be months before he could fight again. 


The Massachusetts Boxing Commission 


made sure of it. Because of the post-fight 


fracas, on March 17 it suspended him in- 
definitely. So did New York. 

The same day, Louis arranged for a 
title defense in New York on next June 
26. For an opponent, he thought the win- 
ner of the Bruce Woodcock-Joe Baksi 
fight in England on April 15 would be 
the best box-office bet. What Mauriello 


had given up with violent reluctance, 
Woodcock accepted glumly. To British 


sports writers who sought his reaction to 
this chance, Woodcock said: “I don’t 
know. It’s up to my manager.” Manager 
Tom Hurst wanted more time to think. 





SEND TODAY for this new book which points the way to greater 
profits. For this book explains how 733 manufacturers in sunny 
San Antonio are profiting through lower production costs, and 
through location close to growing markets of the Southwest and 
neighboring Latin America. 

A mild, dry climate is one of the big factors in lowering produc- 
tion costs for San Antonio manufacturers. Heating costs are negli- 
gible, Fewer manhours are lost due to bad weather or winter ills. 
Initial investments in building are lighter—with shed-type structures 


often being adequate, Average mean temperature is 69.1. Humidity 


is low: winter afternoons average 56%; summer 52%. 


In this climate, which annually has attracted thousands of tourists, 


workers save considerably on living expenses. And workers as 
well as executives alike are more productive. 


Explained in this book also are: the low industrial gas rates— 
lowest of any Texas city for smaller industries; the remarkable labor 
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INDUSTRIES ADAPTED 
TO SAN ANTONIO 


e FOOD processing and 
packing 
e GARMENTS—ladies', 


men's, sports, infant 
wear, lingerie 


e WOOL processing and 
manufacturing 


e GLASS container manu- 
facturing 


@ LEATHER products, in- 
cluding garments 
@ FURNITURE and novelty 


manufacturing in wood 
and metals 


e@ STEEL and metal fabrica- 
tion 
e PLASTIC fabrication 


eo CERAMICS—pottery, 
clay products 


eo CHEMICALS in many 
fields 


supply—especially adapted through heri- 
tage and training to artistic, manual and 
mechanical skills; and other factors im- 
portant in making decisions regarding 
plant locations. 


So write for this new book today. 
Attach the coupon to your business letter- 
head. Address: Arthur E. Biard, Chair- 
man, San Antonio Municipal Advertising 


Commission, 701 Insurance Building, 
San Antonio, Texas. 






ARTHUR E. BIARD, Chairman 

San Antonio Municipal Advertising Commission 
701 Insurance Building 

San Antonio 5, Texas 
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Please send the new book “San Antoni the Stage for Industry.” i 
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Bankhcad—That’s All 

“Well,” said the motorist, surveying his 
1918 Maxwell, “at least it’s a vehicle. 
And that is about all that can be said, 

' ‘ “ 
dramatically speaking, about “The Eagle 
Has Two Heads,” Jean Cocteau’s morbid 
fantasy which opened on Broadway last 
week with Tallulah Bankhead as its sole 
redeeming feature. 

According to Cocteau, “Eagle” was 
written for Edwige Feuillére and Jean 
Marais, two French players of consider- 
able talent, with the idea of giving them 
a chance to show what they could do. 
That this was.a good idea is proved by 
the fact that it has been a sellout in Paris 
since it opened there last Dec. 20. It has 
had a more limited success in London 
with Eileen Herlie as the queen, but for 
New York audignces there seems to be 
little more to the play than a series of 
monologues, spoken alternately by Miss 
Bankhead and Helmut Dantine, her 


would-be-assassin-turned-lover. To say 
that Miss Bankhead comes off the better 
of the two should be highly unnecessary. 

It is Miss Bankhead, in fact, who pro- 
vides whatever spark of realism there is 
in the play. Her role is that of a brood- 
ing queen, mourning the ten-year-old 
death of her husband, who finds love, 
strength, rejuvenation, and finally death 
when a young revolutionary comes into 
her boudoir and gets sidetracked by her 
obvious charms. Miss Bankhead’s intui- 
tive command of the stage, plus her im- 
pressively flexible voice, make the char- 
acter usually believable and always a 
delight to watch. Her contribution is 


emphasized by the way in which the ac- 
tion degenerates into dramatic bombast 
the minute she leaves the stage. 
Dantine has an easy time in the first 
act, having not one line to read, but he 





ne tts NES 


Queens: Edwige Feuillére, Paris ... 


Raymond Voinquel. Paris” 


gets in a little over his head later on and 
falls to shouting. (THE EacLe Has Two 


Heaps, By Jean Cocteau. Adapted by 
Ronald Duncan. John C. Wilson, pro- 


ducer-director.) 


eer 


Cocteau With Eagle 


No matter how American audiences 
may react to translations of Jean Coc- 
teau’s works, the 57-year-old Parisian 
poet has the knack of periodically setting 
the French capital on its ear. It is not that 
he is addicted to mayhem or arson (al- 
though he was once fined 1,000 francs 
for burning opium in a pipe), but rather 
that he is always putting a new twist on 
his activities, in a field that covers ballet, 
drama, poetry, essays, drawing, movies, 
and music. He once said that “if you 
want to remain young you must always be 
making a fresh start.” 

In spite of his bright quips and his in- 
ventiveness, however, Cocteau stoutly 
maintains: “I hate progress,” and says he 
has a great fondness for the past. As a 





Black Star 
... Eileen Herlie, London... 


matter of fact, the nineteen volumes of 
his printed works are full of classical 
subjects, and “L’Aigle a Deux Tétes” is a 
frankly romantic study of decadent Ba- 
varian royalty, 

The Boy and the World: Cocteau 
was born July 5, 1889, in Maisons-Laffitte 
(Seine-et-Oise), and grew up in Paris. 
There he attended the Lycée ‘Condorcet, 
which he hated. When he was 15 his 
mother took him to Venice. This experi- 
ence left a lasting impression on him. 
The appeal which that city, with its 
faded splendor and its musty memories 
of the past, had for the boy is still obvi- 
ous in his works. At 16 he published his 
first book, “La Lampe d’Aladin.” 

Cocteau’s vibrant personality gradually 


became known around Paris and when, 
in 1936, he made an 80-day, round-the- 
world trip for the newspaper Paris Soir, 
his observations on America and other 
places en route were widely quoted in 


France. It was not because they were 
sensational (“Skyscrapers are not... 


crushing, overshadowing monsters . . . 
They are light, soaring, and full of poet- 
ry’), but because Cocteau had said them. 


As is natural with individualists, Coc- 
teau has had occasional contact with the | 
authorities, The opium case in 1939 re- 
ceived considerable attention, and_ this 
January, after a countess and a painter 


were arrested with some dope peddlers, 


the Paris press reported that the police 
had raided Cocteau’s flat. He read about 
it and stamped in the police station, say- 
ing: “My present life does not permit me 
to be mixed up in affairs of this sort!” 
There were no charges against him. 
Cocteau has a thin, almost emaciated 
face, pierced by glowing dark eyes and 
topped by a mass of dark hair, He has 
practically unlimited energy, and in work- 
ing on the production of a movie or a 
play, he supervises every detail—the light- 
ing, the costumes, the sets, and even the 
lumber. In his flat he has a series of black- 


boards, placed so that no matter where 
he is in the room he can write down ideas 
as they occur to him—bits of dialogue, 
reminders, esoteric thoughts, and some- 
times newspaper headlines. 

Describing his purpose in writing 
“L’Aigle,” Cocteau told Newsweek: “I 
think that in our country the theater 
ceases to be the theater and oscillates be- 
tween actionless ideas and the stage set- 
tings. I wanted to write a play for the 
theater, a drama of rudimentary psychol- 
ogy, heraldic in a way, and as removed 
from man and woman as tapestry uni- 
corns and lions are removed from real ani- 
mals.” In this respect, he certainly suc- 
ceeded. 





.-» Tallulah Bankhead, New York 

















LABORATORY RESEARCH leading to new and remarkable 


products ... modern machinery to increase production and to 


lower costs ... plant improvements that mean more jobs—these 
are only a few of the essentials facilitated by bank credit. Loans 
by American banks over half a century have helped to make 
American industry the strongest and most progressive in the 
world ... Bankers Trust Company works closely with many of 
. the country’s leading banks and corporations in providing 


the kind and volume of credit which American business needs. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
































a has been wisely said that it’s the coming into 
port rather than the going forth that determines the 
success of a voyage. 

And so with each issue of a magazine. No matter 
how admirable its editorial excellence, the width and 
depth of its influence depends mainly on one single 
fact—who reads the book? 

This is especially true for firms who use it as an 
advertising medium. 

Newsweek’s editorial policies literally skim the 
cream. Newsweek delivers a greater concentration 
of leaders of business, industry, and government per 
advertising dollar than any other magazine. 

The moral is obvious. Concentrate your advertising 
in Newsweek—and sell “the top 700,000” first! 














HEARING AID USERS! 


Get “ALL FOUR” with 


““EVEREADY”’ 


BATTERIES! 





““MINI-MAX’’ 


BETTER HEARING LONGER. 


More full-volume hearing (accord- 
ing to your requirements), with less 
frequent power fading... due to ex- 


clusive flat-cell construction, 
FEWER BATTERY CHANGES. 


Size for size, the longest-lasting 


hearing aid batteries in the world. 


THINNER, LIGHTER, MORE 
COMPACT. Makes your hearing aid 
easier to wear, 


SAVES YOU MONEY. 


Here is the most economical “B’”’ 


power you can buy...Get them from 


your hearing aid dealer. 
FREE! New Toward 






Write | Dept. cost 12, 
HEARING AID 
BATTERIES 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


30 Bast 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y, 


TRAQE: MARKS 
MINI-MAX 














Massachusetiés 


Ix Vestors Trust 


930th Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
The Trustees have declared a 


quarterly dividend of twenty- 


eight (28) cents a share, pay- Wid 
able April 21, 1947, to holders k 





of certificates of beneficial in- 


terest at the close of business 


Mareh 3), 204". 


ROBERT Ww. a ADD, Secretary 
Boston, Mass., March 12, 47. 











due to high altitudes, 
speed and sudden 
changes, relieved with 







NAUSE 


---Helps te controt 
organs of balance. 


Quiets the nerves, 
THE WORLD OVER 








whether your field is sanskrit or sociology — 


nuclear physics or paleontology — 


you need 4 balanced 





account of taday’s news! 


For the personal satisfaction which comes 
from fully understanding today’s puzzling and 


perplexing events in every field of human 


endeavor— 


euheoribe to Newewaek 


at our Special Educators’ Rates: 


$4.50 for One Yr. 
$8.00 for Two Yrs. 


For full details, write 
NEWSWEEK'S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


152 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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MUSIC AND THE DANCE 





: Substitute Ciselle 


It was as if the New York Yankees 
opened their season without Joe DiMag- 


gio (which they will probably do). Balle 


at the Metropolitan Opera House started 
its spring season in New York last week 


without the adored Alicia Markova. By 
the morning of March 90, the opening 


date for the Original Ballet Russe run,* 
the tiny English ballerina was too ill to 


dance the scheduled “Giselle”’—her great- 


est role. 
With no other Giselle in its ranks, the 
company drafted Rosella Hightower, its 


fine young American ballerina, “That's 


one role I had never seen myself doing,” 
she said afterward. “Probably if I had I 
could never have done it.” A 106-year- 


Old ballet, “Giselle” is to ballerinas what 


“Hamlet” is to .actors because of its 
combined dramatic and technical chal- 


lenge, and it usually represents the epito- 
me of achievement to most classic bal- 


lerinas. 
There was a further complication about 


the substitution, Miss Hightower had 


been sick, too. Just recovering from 
virus pneumonia, she had a 101-degree 
temperature. True to tradition and ambi- 


tion, however, she rehearsed for three 


hours and went on. As might be expected 


.—since she had never before attempted 


the pantomime of the luckless maiden 


who loses her lover and goes insane—she 
was a little short on the full emotional 
realization of the role. But she was long 


on meeting its technical demands and 


the audience was with her all the way. 
Two Little Indians: No glamour girl 


by accepted Russian ballet standards, 
Miss Hightower earned her right té bal- 


lerinadom the hard way. Born in Ard- 
more, Okla., she is a quarter American 


Indian through her paternal grand- 


mother. She studied ballet in Kansas 
City and in 1938, after an audition with 


the world-famous choreographer-dancer 


Leonide Massine, joined the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo. After serving her ap- 
prenticeship as a member of the corps de 


ballet in 1941, she went over to the 


Ballet Theater, with whom she danced 
her first ballerina role, “Swan Lake.” 


Now under contract to the impresario 


S. Hurok, she has been dancing this 
season with the Original Ballet Russe 


and, in April, is scheduled to go on a 


Central American tour with a small Mar- 
kova-Dolin company. 


Feeling that last week's first-night 


audience would resent the announcement 


of her appearance, Miss Hightower could 
not be: ar to stay on the stage while Anton 


Dolin, “Giselle’s” premier danseur of the 


evening, made a pre-curtain speech, “I 


ran away as far as I could,” she said, 


“and hid.” 


The peculiar and coincidental P.S. 
to this story is that Miss Hightower’s 





*The Metropolitan Opera itself, with the exception 
of a few post-sez anon P performances, started its annual 
tour on March 16 (NEWSWEEK, Feb, 24), 





Hightower: A surprise Giselle 


— role in “Giselle” was filled by 
Marjorie Tallchief. A _ sister of Maria 


Tallchief of the Ballet Russe de Monte 


Carlo, Marjorie is herself half American 
Indian. 
woo 


An Assist From Margaret 

The Democratic chiefs in Washington 
were said to be breathing easier last week, 
Like Margaret Truman, her father, and 


her mother, they were relieved that Mar- 


garet’s debut with the Detroit Symphony 


Orchestra was over and with no apparent 


harm done (Newsweek, March 24). Had 
she flopped, the party chieftains reasoned, 


the nation might have charged that pol- 


itics and not talent had given the Presi- 
dent’s daughter her big chance. And this, 


they felt, would have harmed her father's 
recent popularity climb. 


As it turned out, the entire country 
applauded Margaret’s courage. Enterpris- 


ing newspapers in many big cities polled 
reactions of average listeners in addition 
to printing reviews of established critics. 


The sum total of it all, despite the mixed 


reaction of professionals, has therefore led 
top Democrats to the belief that Mar- 


garet even helped her father’s chances in 
the world of politics, regardless of what 


she may or may not have done for her- 
self as a singer in the world of music, 


Certainly no debutante ever tried out 
before a larger audience, When Miss Tru- 


man went on the air over ABC on the 
night of March 16, experts guessed she 


had a listening audience of 15,000,000, 
Last week it turned out the experts had 
underestimated, The more accurate Hoop- 
eratings gave her a 21.1 rating—or about 
twice as many as the estimated 10,- 


000,000 listeners her father pulled when 


he maile his aid. to-Greece-and-Turkey 
speech to Congress four- days earlier, 
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$— food is excellent in Switzerland and there 


AG More hotel rooms per capita in that little 


republic than in any country in the world! 


ports at Brussels, Frankfurt and Prague. ) 
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- (via connecting airline from PAA air- 


You feel like royalty when you step on 
the blue carpet Pan American rolls out 


for your take-off, 


Courteous 


CODER 
FOR EUROPE 





Paris! You can make convenient connections to Paris 
from Pan American airports at Brussels (nearest stop), 


London or Shannon, Ireland. Be sure your Travel 
Agent makes hotel reservations in advance. 


Copyright 1947, Pan American Airways, Inc. 


make hotel reservations well in advance! Then see the great city that 


““Bobbies,” 


to IRELAND, BRITAIN, BELGIUM, FRANCE, 







The White Cliffs of—not Dover here—but Devon! England is still as beautiful as 
ever and London is now only hours from New York by Clipper ate 


. But be sure to 


“cowld take it!” 


many of them wearing campaign ribbons, will be glad to direct 
you. Your Clipper lands only 14 miles from the heart of the city. 


\ 





PORTUGAL, CENTRAL EUROPE or TURKEY 


Maybe you’ve done a lot of 
traveling .. But dont compare 


any trip you've ever made with 
a trip by Clipper! Because 


here's what will greet you at 


New York when you fly to 
Europe by Pan American ... 


Men and women who know 
their jobs. Men and women who 


share in a 19-year-old tradition 


of international passenger service 


.. Men and women who belong 


to the only airline in the world 


Which has built up over a half 


billion miles of civilian overseas 
flying experience, 
. € 


You're starting a different kind 
of vacation or business trip in 


1947, when you go by Clipper. 
See your Travel Agent or the 


nearest Pan American office for 


reservations not only to Europe 
but also Latin America—Africa— 


the Near Fast — Alaska —Hawait 


—New Zealand — Australia — and 


the 0 Orient, Same Courteous serv- 


ice, same scientific operating pro- 


cedure throughout the world! 


PAN AMERICAN WoRLD AIRWAYS 
he System of the Tying Clippers 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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"There are 8,279 potential 
customers in this area”’ 


No piker is Pete when it comes to picking the perfect spot for his 
business, He has at his fingertips the facts and figures on over 
120,000 U. S. cities, towns, and whistle stops. To help him sell his 
cabbages, he has the means of knowing his markets, his sales 
potentials, and his prospects’ buying power. You see, he has alerted 


himself with the latest edition of the Rand M¢€Nally Commercial 
Atlas and Marketing Guide! 


This indispensable source of dependable marketing information 
answers many a $64 question! An illustrated brochure describing 
it may be obtained by writing Rand M¢Nally on your business 
stationery. 

This Atlas is but one of the many Rand M¢Nally products that 


serve American industry and contribute to the American way of life. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Established 1856 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO « WASHINGTON 


Schoolbooks « School Maps « Children’s Books « Road Maps « Travel Folders « Tickets « Coupon Books 
Maps « Atlases « Globes « Bankers Monthly « Bankers Directory 
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Lamour comes in with a problem con- 
cerning a missing uncle and a map on 
which X marks the spot of a uranium 
deposit. 

As he cracks this Simon-Simple case, 
Ronnie gets to talk out of the side of his 
mouth at Peter Lorre, Charles Dingle, 
and Lon Chaney, none of whom looks 
very frightened. But most of the time his 


eyes pop and his knees buckle in the best 
Hope tradition, while the gags splatter 
the target like buckshot at 50 paces. 
(My Favorite BRUNETTE. Paramount. 
Daniel Dare, producer. Elliott Nugent, 
director.) 


Stolen Goods 


Every since the boys in Hollywood’s 
back rooms “discovered” psychiatry, movie 
audiences often have been disconcert- 
ingly confronted with their own neuroses. 
In RKO’s “The Locket” they can view 
with complacency an ambitious study of 
psychopathic kleptomania—that being a 
comparatively rare type of thievery. 

[f the picture spares its patrons any 
uncomfortableness, it lays into its char- 
acters with a card-stacked vengeance. As 
a housekeeper’s daughter tured Circe, 
Laraine Day gives a skillful characteri- 
zation of a kleptomaniac whose nimble 
fingers ruin, successively, the lives of a 
painter (Robert Mitchum), a psychiatrist 
(Brian Aherne), and her prospective 
third husband (Gene Raymond), 


Happily, “The Locket’s” chief flays—a 
clumsily contrived ending coupled with 
a weak motivation—are more than com- 
pensated for by its cumulative suspense 


and imaginative probing of an unusual 
theme. (THE Locket. RKO. Bert Granet, 


producer. John Brahm, director.) 


Birds ina Gallic Cage 


“A Cage of Nightingales” is a French 
film, and not quite what you’d expect 


from the title. The cage is a boys’ reform 


school outside of Paris; the nightingales 
require a little more explanation. 


When Clement Mathieu (Noel-Noel) 


takes over as an instructor in this dreary 
institution of alleged education and 


questionable reform, he is a latter-day 


Nicholas Nickleby viewing Dotheboys 
Hall with alarm. The headmaster (Réné 
Blancard) is an unctuous, bearded ogre. 


The boys respond accordingly, and the 
situation is notoriously regarded as tough 
on instructors and innocent bystanders. 


Fortunately Mathieu has a warm heart 
and a working knowledge of psychology. 
His special therapy, however, consists in 
dragooning his cynical students into sing- 
ing four-part harmony in a choral club. 
Sensibly enough, Noel-Noel, who doubles 
as screen writer, provides one of the boys 


with an attractive cousin (Micheline 

Francey) and arranges to have her fall in 

love with Noel-Noel, the embattled in- 
y 

structor. On the whole, “Cage” rates an 

A for effort. (A CacGE or NIGHTINGALES. 

Lopert Films. Jean Dreville, director.) 
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Delicate bud-like flowers whose 


petals are sprinkled with flecks of gold... 


choice hops like these hold delighttul favor, 


Yet these same hops hold bitterness too. But by 


using hops with a timed and measured touch, 


Schlitz brings you the finest of the delicate 


hop favor without a trace of harsh bitterness 


...“just the kiss of the hops”... rounding 


out and perfecting that famous flavor found 


only’in America’s most distinguished beer. 
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THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 
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Shakespeare and Moby Dick 
Charles Olson, poet and Guggenheim 


fellow, has spent thirteen years studying 
the works of Herman Melville with par- 


icular attention to his masterpiece, “Moby 


Dick,” one of the great novels of all time. 
He has had access to Melville’s papers 


and books. The result of his study, “Call 


Me Ishmael,” is a brilliant essay that is 
as much a prose poem as a critique. 
In prowling through Melville’s belong- 


ings Olson found his annotated copy of 
“King Lear.” Melville had already written 
one version of “Moby Dick” when he dis- 
covered Shakespeare. Deeply moved by 


the bard’s works, especially by “King 


Lear,” Melville set aside what was only 
a straightforward adventure story and 


wrote instead the epic, philosophical, 


mighty book about the white whale. 


Olson’s tracing of the Shakespearean 
influence on Melville is an achievement 


that might well have resulted in another 
“Road to Xanadu,” John Livingston 


Lowes’s masterly tracing of the hidden 
influences on Coleridge’s mind, instead of 


this brief but exciting essay, 


Olson contends that three forces— 
myth, space, and tragedy—are the ele- 
ments that make for greatness in “Moby 


Dick.” He identifies Melville himself as 


the myth; he identifies America with 
space, and he shows that it was the in- 


fluence of Shakespeare that gave the 


book its tremendous force of tragedy. 
“Call Me Ishmael” is one of the. most 


knowing books about Melville, his times, 


and his influence ever written. (Catt ME 
IsHMAEL. By. Charles Olson. 119 pages. 


Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.50.) 


The Wallace Dynasty 
America, boasting no aristocracy, nev: 


ertheless has produced many famous 
families, for example the Adamses of 


Massachusetts and the Lees of Virginia for 


politics and military achievement; in the 
arts the Barrymores; in the clergy the 


Beechers; in industry the du Ponts, For 


agriculture and the Middle West no more 
representative family can be found than 


the Wallaces, 
Russell Lord, in “The Wallaces of 


Iowa,” tells the full story of this amazing 
family of farmers, preachers, writers, edi- 


tors, and Secretaries of Agriculture. It 


is one of the most thoroughly American 
stories that can be told. It is as American 


as corn and hogs. Hard going perhaps, for 
urban Easterners not always up on barn- 


yard economics, “The Wallaces” never- 
theless is revealing, and it adds consider- 


able knowledge about the politics of those 


men whom Sen. George Moses of New 
Hampshire once called “the sons of the 


wild jackass,” 


Henries One and Two: Although 
more than ,half of Lord’s 615 pages are 


devoted to Henry Agard Wallace of the 


generation of Wallaces in Ameri- 





International 
The Wallaces: Henry II... 


ca, the reader may well find most interest 


in the Wallaces who went before. 
The first was John Wallace, born in 
County Antrim, Ireland. Wallace landed 


in Philadelphia in 1823, bought a pack, 


peddled, and wandered west to a settle- 
ment south of Pittsburgh, where he built 
a log cabin. The first Henry Wallace was 


born there. 


Son of a good farmer, “Uncle Henry,” 
as he was called, was a teacher, seminary 


student, and preacher, a Presbyterian rad- 


ical who liked to sing hymns. It was he 
who took the Wallaces to Iowa. There he 


farmed and preached, finally turning to 


the soil exclusively. He made money 


farming—not a fortune but enough, at 60, 


to buy the farm paper, Wallaces Farm 
and Dairy. From this he derived political 
power and prestige. 


His son, also Henry but called “Harry.” 
grew up on the prairie around Des 
Moines, bécame a teacher at the state 


agricultural college, and was also a power 


in politics. He too was an editor, and a 
good one. Although a Republican, he was 
w liberal. He wrote Hardings farm 


speeches in the 1920 campaign, founded 
what became known as the Farm Bloc in 
a Detroit hotel room, and went on to sit 


in that gathering of the Best Minds that 


was Harding’s Cabinet. 
Lord’s chapters on Wallace versus 
Daugherty and Hoover, with whom he 


played poker and drank whisky, and 
particularly on Wallace versus Fall, make 
fascinating reading. Many minor histor- 
ical details are unearthed here for the 


first time. This part of the book is a val- 


uable contribution to American political 
history. The second Henry Wallace, in 


retrospect, seems pretty conservative, So 


' 
he was, but he was also a radical when - 
posed against the rest of the Best Minds— 
and he was a ruggedly honest member of 


a Cabinet best forgotten, 


Henry the Third: It is Lord’s theory, 
well proved, that the Wallaces through 
the generations showed a progressive lib- 


eralism. Henry Agard Wallace, the first 


to function under the Democratic label, 
came honestly and even genetic ally by his 


own brand of liberalism, It is Lord’s con 


tention that he is in the great tradition, 
American as well as family 


Lord tells in full detail the story of 
Henry Agard Wallace, father of the AAA, 





From the book “The Wallaces of lowa’’ (Houghton Mittin) 
.. and Henry III discussing hybrid corn with “Uncle Henry” in 1914 











@ Is your product being made by 
“PRECISIONIZING” . . . better machining 
at lower cost? 

May we suggest you have your master 
mechanic study the adaptability of this 
new MICROHONING PROCESS. 

The QUICKER, BETTER, LOWER COST 
METHOD, Micromatic “Precisionizing” in- 
cludes automatic sizing, accurate to a 
few “tenths” in high production. As the 
piece is honed, it is automatically meas- 
ured at each stroke of the tool. When 
correct size is reached, the honing proc- 
ess is automatically halted. 

Significant reduction of processing 
time—reduction of rejects and scrap— 
make very important 
reductions in costs. 
Because the skill is 
built into the machine, 
there is much less 
dependence on the 
human element. A 
better product is ob- 
tained along with the 
lower cost. 
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DETROIT 4, MICHIGAN 
MACHINES + FIXTURES © ABRASIVES 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. © HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Secretary of Agriculture, Vice President, 
Secretary of Commerce, and editor of the 


New Republic. Most of this material is 


familiar, and all is in Wallace’s favor. 
The best feature of the book is that every 


Wallace in it is made a human being. 


(THe Waxwaces or Iowa. By Russell 


Lord. 615 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $9.) 


“SS 


Great Red Tide 


In the year that has passed since Soviet 
Russia set up its postwar five-year-plan 
there has been an increasingly heavy flow 
of books about our former military ally, 
its aims and aspirations, and what should 
be done about them. This month the flow 
of these books becomes a small waterfall. 

Louis Francis Budenz’s “This Is My 
Story” (NEwsweEEK, March 17) is a vio- 
lent book that has set off loud arguments. 
An exposé of the workings of American 
Communists, it is, for all its ill temper and 
vengefulness, a significant book. 

Budenz will probably be more widely 
read than Earl Browder, who comes in for 
his share of violence at Budenz’s hands. 
Browder—former head of the American 
Communist party, now out of power yet 
a recent visitor to the Kremlin Budenz 
never saw—calls his essay “War or Peace 
With Russia?” 

Written in quiet vein, compounded of 
familiar clichés, Browder’s book reaches 
his inevitable answer—peace. He _pro- 
pounds the theory that President Roose- 
velt did not contemplate ending the al- 
liance with Russia at the end of the war. 
Browder pleads for the continuation of 
what he interprets as the Roosevelt poli-’ 
cies. He thinks cooperation with the Soviet 
Union is not impossible even now. 


@ Cooperation and friendship with Rus- 
sia as a possibility for the future are dis- 
cussed in a series of 21 questions and 
answers in “Russia: Menace or Promise” 
by Vera Micheles Dean, head of research 
for the Foreign Policy Association. This 
is a calm book, as nearly objective as such 
a book could be. It isn’t dull.’ 

Mrs. Dean, an experienced student in 
foreign affairs, thinks that the real issue 
is “influence over the minds of men.” We 
must seek out the causes of world unrest, 
she says, eliminate the points of infection, 
and at the same time not forget that “we 
cannot expect countries faced with bank- 
ruptcy and starvation to wait for action 
by Congress here.” She explores at length 
the internal differences between the 


United States and Russia, and makes the 
firm suggestion that*these differences, 
however deep, are not necessarily irrecon- 
cilable. 

@ James Burnham thinks they are. In 
“The Struggle for the World,” the author 
of “The Managerial Revolution” and a 
former Communist says so with vigor. 
In brief he thinks that America’s only 
hope lies in fierce opposition to Russia’s 
aims. He bases his book on the belief that 
the United States is at this moment in the 
midst of a fight to the finish with world 
Communism. Burnham is scary and per- 
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TIME-TESTED 
POWER 


Over twenty-five years 
experience in the de- 
velopment of power 
lawn mowers. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 
USE A JACOBSEN AND ENJOY YOUR LAWN 
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suasive. The struggle for world leadership, 


he tells us, is a choice between black and 
white. Or white and red? (War or 


PEACE Wrrxw Russia? By Earl Browder. 


190 pages, A. A. Wyn, $2.50, Russia; 


MENACE OR Promise. By Vera Micheles 
Dean. 158 pages. Holt. $2. THE STRUGGLE 


ror THE Wortp. By James Burnham. 
248 pages. John Day. $3.) 


ron 


Other Books 


THe CHEQUER Boarp. By Nevil Shute. 
380 pages. Morrow. $2.75. Nevil Shute, 
whose smooth yarn-spinning has already 
netted him book-club jackpots on three 
novels, repeats his performance with his 


<a latest, “The Chequer Board,” the Literary 


Guild’s April selection. His theme is the 
race problem, as it was experienced dur- 
ing the war by Negro GI’s in England, 
and by the Burmese. Actually there are 
three stories, held together by a thin but 
appealing thread of plot. The central 
character is a mildly shady London sales- 
man, Jack Turner, doomed to certain 
death within a year from a war wound. 
Since his marriage is none too happy, he 
decides to spend this final year tracking 
down three men who were his com- 
panions in an English hospital—a young 
English pilot who, hurt by an unfaithful 
wife, “goes native” in Burma, a Negro 
GI held on a.rape charge, and a para- 
trooper, accused of unpremeditated mur- 
der. The novel traces Turner’s quest with 
Shute’s usual comforting charm and 
fluid prose. 

THE Jupas Te. By Isidor Schneider. 
861 pages. Dial. $8. A witty, skillful, and 
provocative satire on the leftist movement 
in New York of the ’80s. Schneider’s acid 
is directed against the “betrayers” or 
Trotskyites, who, according to his thesis, 
rationalized their acts by proclaiming 
themselves the betrayed. He is ruthless in 
exposing the motives—personal ambition, 
neuroticism, in fact, anything but altruism 
—which colored the various interfactional 
fights. A singularly entertaining book, 
written expertly, with a minimum of ax 
grinding or theorizing. 

Buiack Fountains. By Oswald Wynd. 
874 pages. Doubleday. $2.75. The author 
of this informative first novel about con- 
temporary Japanese life is a young Scots- 
man who was born and educated in Japan. 
“Black Fountains,” written immediately 
after his release from a Japanese prison 
camp, won the Doubleday $20,000 prize 
novel award for 1946. Although as fiction 
the book is somewhat hackneyed, as re- 
porting it is a valuable document, despite 
its limited scope and somewhat biased 
Occidental viewpoint. The main character 
is a young Japanese girl, who has been 
sent by her rich and liberal parents to an 
American college. The novel opens as she 
is returning to her homeland in 1938. It 
ends with the surrender of the Japs in 
1945, Between those dates occur a series 


of incidents and romances, all stemming 
from the girl’s efforts to combat the tra- 
ditional feudalism to which her parents 
as well as her country have returned. 
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The Grand Old Duink of the South 


It’s always a thrill to 100 PROOF 
discover, and re-discover, LIQUEUR 
the marvelous flavor of 

a& SOUTHERN COMFORT 
Old Fashioned. What a 
delightful difference! But 
don’t limit yourself to 
this one fine discovery. 
Try the others in the 
booklet on the bottle. 








SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 











. CHESTERFIELD™ | 
THE LARGEST SELLING: CIGARETTE 
_IN-AMERICA'S COLLEGES ~~ | 


( BY NATION-WIDE SURVEY) | 


SIS 


AESTERFIELD 


ALL OVER AMERICA - THEY'RE TOPS - They Sultixfy 


Copyright 1947, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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Bixee hear those words before? 
They’ve been spoken in every lan- 
guage, including Hindustani, since 
a few guys, centuries ago, first sat 
down for “a friendly )ittle game.” 
Who invented their deck of cards 


is not recorded. (Some people give 
the Devil himself credit! ) 


We —— >= ae leads some men astray right up to 
l ii see you ay this day. For instance — when they 


$ <> 1 : get to thinking that Lady Luck, gov- 


erness of a deck of cards, is all you 
99 


need in a business deal. 
P f Then they start “playing hunches,” 
aise you five 


“opening blind,” pulling “bluffs.” 

And they simply discard the facts 
and hgures. 

That’s fatal, For facts — and fig- 

) as Te | \ >) ures — are the only sound onide to 


good business plays. Furthermore, 


AEN : | these figures must be accurate, im: 
i feieia » fee - partial, up-to-the-minute. So smart 
\ = : Management takes no chances. It 


draws more and more on Lompt. 
ometer adding-calculating machines 


for pertinent figures, faster, at the 
lowest cost! 

The Comptometer, made only 
by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, is sold exclusively by 


Bind Js ae os its Comptometer Division, 173) N. 
a a He we Wie ae? Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 


Comptometer 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Cards, top to bottom: American (back 
op of card), 1887; French, Early 19th Cen- 


tury; Spanish, 1691; Persian, 1816; 


Viennese, 1809. Cards courtesy of the United 
States Playing Card Company. 
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Penetrating hard rock is easier, faster and less 
costly with the remarkable new Carboloy-Set 
4-point Jackbit for blast hole drilling all rock 
formations. Developed by Carboloy Co. and 


Turning hard 


cm NEWS of Carboloy Cemented 
Carbide for the mining industry 
and others who drill blast-holes in rock! 
The new Carboloy-Set Jackbit for per- 
cussion drilling substantially increases 
footage drilled per shift, and permits 
continuous drilling with one size bit, 
heretofore impossible. 


Such performance comes from Car- 
boloy’s remarkable density and great 
shock-resistant qualities in cutting hard 
materials such as rock and metal. 


A Versatile Product 


In many fields, Carboloy* is proving 
every day its reputation among authori- 
ties as one of the ten mos? important 
industrial developments in the last 
decade 


With Carboloy, industry today in 


countless Operations can remove more 


CARB 


THE HARDEST MET 


Ingersoll-Rand, this new bit for percussion 
drilling lasts many times longer, shows tremen- 


dous shock-resisting abilities. Just another ac- 
complishment of the hardest metal made by man. 


rock to butter 


material at higher speeds than was once 


thought possible. 


Here’s why Carboloy Cemented Car- 
bide is so important in so many pro- 
duction uses: 


1. Carboloy commonly triples the 
output of both men and 
machines, 


2.Cuts, forms or draws the 
toughest, most abrasive mod- 
ern alloys with accuracy and 
speed previously unknown, 
and 

3. Regularly increases the quality 
of products. 


As a tool, die or wear-resistant machine 
part, Carboloy is too important to over- 
look. It's time you investigated. 


Carboloy Company, Inc., Detroit 32, Mich. 
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had her blood tested for the Rh factor. In 
the calendar year 1946 there were 6,796 
deliveries and among these there were 833 
Rh-negative mothers. As 85 per cent of all 
fathers are Rh-positive, there were approxi- 
mately 708 babies with an Rh-negative 
mother and an Rh-positive father who 
theoretically could develop erythroblastosis. 
Of these 708 babies with Rh-negative 
mothers and Rh-positive fathers, only 24 
babies or 3.39 percent actually developed 
the disease. Of that number thirteen were 
stillborn or died—a death rate of 1.83 
per cent (18.3 in 1,000) among the babies 
with Rh-negative mothers and Rh-positive 
fathers. 

For the same year the foetal mortality for 
all babies for all causes was 3.6 per cent, 
which may be considered about the normal 
hazard incident to every pregnancy. While 
an Rh-negative reaction in a mother does 
.add somewhat to the danger to her babies, 
the added danger is small. . . 


Epwarb S. BRACKETT, M.D. 
Curator of Records 
Providence Lying In Hospital 
Providence, R. I. 
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Religion and Art 

I must commend you on your Art section 
[March 17] and on the paintings by Frank 
Nigra [Newsweek artist]. Those Biblical 
scenes by this capable artist are a revelation 
of art in its useful sense. The painting “Holy 
Family” especially had much meaning for 
me. It should for many of us, for do we not 
























Art: Modern but understandable 


have a repetition of just such a scene today; 
eviction, housing shortage, and, for many of 
us, raising a family in a “Biblical stable.” Mr | 
Nigra has captured the spirit as well as th § 
beauty of the subject. 
RosBert CALDERINI 

New York City 


@ | think Frank Nigra has something. Mod 
ern, yet not incomprehensible, these pictures 
translate traditional religious experience into 
contemporary terms—easy to understand # 
a daily newspaper. 
Hunenr H, Davipson 
Lancaster, Pa, 


@ Allow me to send you a word of cor 
gratulation for your initiative in publishing 
Frank Nigra’s drawings. They seem vet 
interesting to me, and there must be a gret 
number of your reader who are glad to “ 
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: | THE LINCOLN FOR 1947... 


y A number of refinements have been made in the Lincoln motor car for 1947, 
They are new styling, new colors, new interiors. They contribute to even greater 
beauty and enjoyment... and to a character that is typically Lincoln. We suggest 
that you visit the nearest Lincoln showroom to see this new motor car for yourself. 


We are confident you will agree that more than ever— 
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